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merical 


A long time ago, before this country be- 
came known as the United States of America, 
aman died for freedom. You see, he so valued 


the right to worship as he pleased, to speak as 


he thought, to vote as his conscience dictated 
—that he died, rather than relinquish it. 


No stone marks the spot where he fell 
and his name, whatever it was, has been lost 
to history. He was, simply, the first American. 


As the years marched by, others followed 
in the steps of the first American. Sleepy 
towns and gentle meadows became known to 
fame—were christened with the blood of 
those who believed with him that the right to 
have a free voice in their government . . . to 
determine their own destiny . . . was more 
precious by far than mere living. 


But as freedom seemed secured, there were 
those who began to hold it cheaply. Given 
the right to speak, they kept silent. Their 


votes were never counted—for they cast none. 


It was then that the first American, and all 
those who had followed after him, stirred in 
their graves. For they knew that among those 
whose voice was never heard—whose vote 
was never counted—somebody might be 
chosen the last American. 


The right to vote —freely and intelligently 
—is a previous thing in the world today. Free 
men... and their free traditions . . . are being 
attacked more fiercely than ever before. We 
know that there are many who once enjoyed 


freedom, who may never live to see it again. 


But freedom is more than the right to cast 
a simple “‘yea” or “‘nay”’ at the polls. It is an 
obligation to cast your vote with all the in- 
telligence and reason with which you are 
capable. How you will vote . . . which candi- 
date you will support . . . is for you to decide. 


Remember, however, that the obligation to 
vote involves an obligation to think as well. 


There has never been a time in America’s 
history when intelligent citizenship has been 
more vital to the nation’s welfare. The re- 
sponsibility is yours. Vote as you believe, 
but vote. 


Twelve years ago, “The Last 
American” was an original piece 
in “The Orange Disc,” magazine 
of the Gulf Companies. 

Gulf repeats it here because it 


seems as timely now as then, 
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Perfect example 


Here is a perfect example of a business in which the service is as important as 
the product, itself. 


There is nothing in the book to stop you from packaging all your lubricants 
and saying to the car owner: ““Here’s your grease and oil—put ’em in yourself!” 


However, mighty little oil business is done that way. The reason—your busi- 
ness is essentially a service business. 


So is ours. 


’Way back in 1925 Ethyl people realized that if antiknock compound was ever 
going to be of great value to petroleum refiners, it had to be accompanied by 
broad-gauge service. So, over the years, Ethyl has developed many programs of 
service to the petroleum industry. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Perfect example 


Continued from preceding page) 


Ethyl services have contributed to every field in which the power of gasoline 
is utilized —passenger cars, truck and bus fleets, farm tractors and aviation. Our 
research laboratories have cooperated with oil companies in solving the inter-re- 
lated problems of fuels, engines and lubricants. Year after year our gasoline testing 
centers have prepared detailed surveys of gasoline characteristics and made them 
available to refiners. Powerful advertising and merchandising assistance has been 
provided to help increase the sale of both premium and regular leaded fuels. 
Our safety division has worked out methods and equipment for the safe handling 
of gasoline through all stages of blending and distribution. 


And having pioneered all these services, it is natural that Ethyl! looks to their 
continuance on even a greater scale in the future. You can be sure that we will 
always regard service as important as product . . . and maybe even more so! 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





RESEARCH SUPPLY SERVICE TECHNICAL REPORTS 


SALES HELPS ROAD TESTING GASOLINE TESTING 





picture of a man who 
just found out about 
CROWN ’S 

Modern Design 

Label Service 


Cans are more 

than “just cans” — 

they’re SUPER- 
SALESMEN when 

they come dressed 

in Crown Lithography. 
And “Crown Lithography” 
implies everything 

in label design, 

even including the services 
of artists who specialize in 
creating individualized, 
eye-arresting, 
sales-zooming labels 

that are as 

Modern as Tomorrow. 

A Crown Sales Representative 
will be happy to:show you 
visual examples of 
Crown’s “new school of 


thought” in label design. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO, 
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CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


YORK, BALTIMORE, ST. LOUIS, 
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Serene 


A SWING JOINT 
THAT 
| REALLY SWINGS - 


Ball Bearing "S” oie 


__ DOUBLE 


NING JOINT 


For faster handling of product . . . low maintenance 
cost . . . quicker and easier handling of loading arms . . . install 
OPW’'s wide-range frictionless swing joint. 360° traverse in 
plane of lower swivel, 280° traverse in plane of center swivel. 


Join the handlers of hazardous liquids who are profiting as 
a result of fast, trouble-free operation insured by using 
OPW’'s frictionless swing joint. In it, are incorporated all the 
factors necessary for efficiency, durability, economy, and 
effortless operation. 
The “S” self-balancing design provides top efficiency with 
either spring-balanced or counter-balanced loading arms. 
It modifies flow restricting 90° turns of other type double swing 
joints. Smooth full flow with low pressure drop is. assured. 
Body of rugged bronze construction. Two swivel sections of SPECIAL 
hard wear resistant bronze. Two wide spaced ball bearing 
races in horizontal and vertical swivels . . . four rows of stainless Sizes 2”, 2%”, and 3” with female 
* steel ball bearings that guarantee free-swinging. "O" ring 


sealed does not bind or swell. Lubrication fitting equipped for threaded ends. 4” size available 
easy maintenance. with flanged inlet on request. 


Contact your Oil Equipment Jobber. 
If iohber cannat «ubply vou. mail coupon. 





OPW CORPORATION 


2735 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 


Please furnish additional information on your 
No. 2405 Swing Joint. 


CORPORATION ome 


VALVES @ FITTINGS @ ASSEMBLIES Company. 
for handling hazardous liquids Address. 
2735 COLERAIN AVE City. 
CINCINNATI 25, OHIO " 
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PROVED SUPERIOR | 


UNDER ACTUAL WORKING CONDITIONS 


Repeat Order After 
Repeat Order 
Expresses the 
Satisfaction 

of Users 


MCDONALD 


LOADING ARM ASSEMBLY 


(Plate 214—Size 3”) 


Balanced Design, Special Features, Bring New Efficiency to Loading 


A DESIGN FOR TROUBLE-FREE LOADING. 


SWING JOINT FEATURES ARE EXACTLY THE SAME AS 
OUR WELL KNOWN MASTER SERIES—CONCENTRIC 
DESIGN. 


RANGE-—7 ft. closed to 11 ft. extended—measured from 
center line of riser. 


DIVIDED COUNTER-WEIGHTS—cannot strike riser. 


SOLDERLESS JOINTS on entire brass slide sleeve assem- 
bly—assures easy replacement and stronger construction. 


BOLTED STUFFING BOX on slide sleeve—easily adjusted 
and repacked—oversize bearing area assures easy opera- 
tion. 


FELT WIPING GASKET—easily replaced—keeps slide tube 
clean—increases life of tube and packing. 


M& DONA 


ALUMINUM OUTBOARD SWING JOINT—concentric design 
—drop tube hangs vertically. 


DETACHABLE HANDLE—operates slide sleeve and drop 
tube. 


SHOCK-PROOF LOADING LINE VALVE equipped with 
effective VACUUM BREAKER. 


Write for prices and further details of the new McDonald 
Loading Arm Assembly. 


A. Y. MCDONALD MFG. CO. 


The Home of the Swing Joint 
Dubuque, lowa 
There’s a McDonald Branch or Distributor Near You 
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The barre! 


that can’t be 


emptied 


Many aq man can remember reading by kerosene lamp. For 
however fast time speeds by, it hasn’t been very long since lamps played 
an important part in lighting the homes of the West and Standard was a 
small company proud of its ability to get from 5 to 10 gallons of its principal 


product, “‘coal oil,” from a barrel of petroleum. 








Count a few of the products made from oil today! 
Almost every item pictured above comes directly or indirect- 
ly from oil: (1) the enamel on stove, refrigerator and cabi- 
nets, (2) the dryer in the wall paint, (3) the plastic in the 
clock cover, curtains, apron, (4) the linoleum, (5) the drain- 
board covering at the sink, (6) the detergents used in wash- 
ing— (7) the finish on the car and (8) the synthetic rubber of 
its tires. ¢ Add to these asphalt for paving and roofing, in- 

















secticides, cosmetics, dry cleaning solvents...and, of course, 
steadily improving gasolines and motor oils...and you begin 
to see how important oil has become. Q More than 1100 
products are now being made from petroleum by Standard, 
and others are on the way. We have spent $35,000,000 in 
research and technical service in the last 5 years alone...to 
make a barrel of oil truly “‘a barrel that can’t be emptied” in 
terms of the good things it contributes to your daily living. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA plans ahead to serve you better 
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BUSINESS IS BETTER THAN EVER IN 





AC Spark Plug Division 
General Motors Corporation 
American Grease Stick Company 
Armstrong-Norwalk Rubber 
Corporation 
Armstrong Rubber Company 
Associated Lines Division 
B. F. Goodrich Company 
John Bean Division, 
Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation 
Bell Company, Inc. 
Calwis Company 
Campbel! Chain Company 
Capitol Tire Company, Inc. 
Champion Spark Plug Company 
Coca-Cola Company 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Company 


Sales of Tires, Batteries and Accessories reach new highs 
as aggressive merchandisers tie in with oil company 
and oil jobber TBA programs 


Service stations have become the major sales outlets for TBA 
merchandise. Every day, more than 5 million customers drive in 
. . . buy more than half of all replacement Tires, Batteries and 
Accessories being sold. 

Who purchases these mammoth quantities of TBA merchandise 
retailed through service stations? 


Not the attendant at the pump! Not the chap who may appear 
to be owner and operator! Today, it is the key men in major 
oil companies and oil jobber organizations . . . developing and 
directing huge TBA programs . . . who make brand decisions 
and who channel selected merchandise to the majority of the nation’s 
200,000 service stations. 


Today, it is essential to present your TBA product to the front 
office of the oil company and oil jobber. It is vital to convince 
their sales and merchandising personnel. Sell this group (the men 
who read National Petroleum News) and your merchandise be- 
comes part of the gigantic program that has made the neighbor- 
hood service station the primary outlet for TBA! 


Here are some of the advertisers who promote TBA merchandise through NPN 


Corduroy Rubber Company Pennsylvania Rubber Company 








Crescent Company, Inc. 
Cristy Chemical Corporation 
Dayton Rubber Company 
Delco Products Division, 

General Motors Corporation 
Dill Manufacturing Company 
Electric Auto-Lite Company 
Electric Storage Battery Company 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
Fram Corporation 
Globe-Union, Inc. 

B. F. Goodrich Company 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 


Gould-National Batteries, Inc. 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
Mohawk Rubber Company 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS + 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland, Ohio - 


Petroleum Chemical Company 

Piaze, Incorporated 

Polson Rubber Company 

Prest-O-Lite Battery Company, Inc. 

Price Battery Corporation 

Purolator Products, Inc. 

Quaker Rubber Corporation 

A. Schrader’s & Son, Division, 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

Sparks-Withington Company 

Thermoid Company 

Trico Products Corporation 

Tung-Sol Electric, Inc. 

U. S. Rubber Company 

Warner-Patterson Company 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Willard Storage Battery Company 

Wix Accessories Corporation 


Offices in New York, Chicago, 
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Advertisers of Tires, Batteries and Accessories 
place record-breaking total of advertising pages 
in NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


Each year, more manufacturers of TBA merchandise 
are discovering the advertising value of National 
Petroleum News in reaching and selling marketing 
men in oil companies and oil Jobber organizations. 


They have found that NPN is the overwhelming choice 
of all trade publications with this group—that 82.4% 
of its readers renewed their paid subscriptions again 
this year—that a recent survey showed it to be the 
preferred book of 92% of oil jobbers and 80% of 
oil company marketing men. 


National Petroleum News was a pioneer with TBA 
news and articles, now has a full-time TBA editor. 
It calls every week on the men who direct the growing 
TBA programs for service stations, and who spend 
more than $600 million annually for TBA merchan- 
dise. From its authoritative sources, it publishes a 
complete TBA Directory and Buyers’ Guide each year. 


National Petroleum News is your logical first choice 
for TBA advertising to reach and sell the oil 
industry—because NPN sells TBA! 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 
NEWws 








Platt Petroleum Publications 


National Petroleum News.. Petroleum Processing 
Oilgram News Service ..Oilgram Price Service 
Oil-Law-Gram .. Oil Price Handbook . . TBA Directory 


Philadelphia, Houston, San Francisco & Los Angeles 
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1952 


390 


PAGES 
*TBA is the oil industry's designation ESTIMATED 
for Tires, Batteries and Accessories 


1951 


262 


PAGES 


PAGES OF TBA ADVERTISING IN 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 


NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM 


qgb NeP (at NEWS 





* Progressive 
Farmer 


consistent advertising in 





100% PURE 


DENN SWAN ANIA 


MOTOR OIL 


The effect of advertising is cumulative—it’s consistent adver- 
tising that really pays off! So the Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
Oil Association has advertised consistently for 29 years in 
leading general and farm magazines to give you and your 
dealers the maximum help to sell more of your brand of 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Oil. 


To make this advertising work effectively for you, remind 
each customer that he can protect the power he bought with 
a brand of 100% Pure Pennsylvania Oil—made from nature’s 
finest crude. In the interest of more sales and more profits 
for you—make this kind of selling a regular habit. 





it’s the first grade! 


Whether your car us brand new .or only a few years 
old of growing gracefully into middle age.. it 
deserves a first-grade motor oil! That, of course, 
means 100°, Pure Pennsylvama. made from the finest 
crude oil ever found anywhere. No matter what the 
climate or driving conditions, you'll get frst- grade 
engine performance if you follow the advice of 
many experienced, happy motorists fwsist ow 100’, 


Pure Pennsylvania for top protection at all times 


KEEP the power you bought 


BUY A BRAND OF 100% PURE 
NNSMANVANIEN 


MOTOR On 


# 100°. PURE «& 








For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
which meet our rigid quality requirements are entitled to carry this emblem, 
the registered badge of source, quality and membership in our Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


Ve OIL 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





UP FOR ELECTION—The nominating committee of 
National Oil Jobbers Council has recommended as 
new NOJC chairman Roy J. Thompson of Chicago, 
president of Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn. He 
would succeed John Harper of New York. Other 
committee nominations, to be voted on at NOJC’s 
annual meeting in Chicago Nov. 8-9, are: John H. 
White of South Carolina, for re-election as vice 
chairman; and E. Keith Edwards, executive secretary 
of the Illinois association, to succeed H. F. Horning of 
Minnesota as secretary. Other nominations may be 
made from the floor at the NOJC meeting. 


COLORED BATTERIES—It may be possible at some 
future date for an oil company to have a line of 
storage batteries produced in a distinctive color, or 
even in a special combination of colors. Since one 
battery maker has successfully introduced a red case, 
experiments have been made which indicate a wide 
range of colors may be incorporated in the plastic 
materials from which the cases are molded. Even 
mixed colors have been employed with good effect, 
producing a case with a marble-like appearance. 


PRICE WAR?—Dealers in one Midwest city are 
privately soliciting neighborhood business with mail- 
ing cards offering 2c discounts (putting them slightly 
below private brands in some cases), premiums, 
and/or free grease jobs. Thus far the situation has 
not developed into an open price war. Also confusing 
the picture is the fact that some dealers say they 
need more margin to meet increasing costs. 


GUARANTEED STARTING—An Independent refiner 
in Michigan is offering through its dealers a winter 
changeover program which guarantees to the cus- 
tomer that his car will start or the refiner will pay 
the bill. The program thus parallels the plan of 
Standard of Ohio, which began its first guaranteed 
starting promotion some 15 years ago. 


FUEL OIL LAG—Top PAD officials are looking for 
the sharp rise in distillate fuel oi] demand over the 
past several years to start tapering off in the near 
future, as the markets become “saturated” and na- 
tural gas makes more and more inroads. Demand 
last winter was up 12% from the previous season, 
despite warmer-than-normal weather, and that rate 
of increase is expected to be exceeded this winter 
under normal weather conditions. 
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TUBELESS TIRES—Once again a report arises that 
after the first of the year a tire company will put 
on the market a tubeless tire of what is known as 
100-level quality, or in other words the equal of orig- 
inal equipment tires, to be sold at first line prices, 
rather than at premium prices, as at present. 


DUAL BURNER PROBLEM — Oil Heat Assn. of 
Maryland says it is watching with “a great deal of 
interest” the promotion by a New Jersey gas com- 
pany of dual fuel burners (designed to burn either 
fuel oil or gas.) The association states it is “a good 
deal” for gas companies, because it enables them to 
sell gas heat all year long, and then “dump their 
customers conveniently over to oil” when their peak 
load comes along. This lets them take on more cus- 
tomers than they “might otherwise sefely acquire.” 
The association wonders, however, if “the gas people 
by this move do not openly admit the possibility of 
shortages during severe weather’’—one of the “vul- 
nerable points” of gas heat. The association adds 
that one of the big question marks is how fuel oil 
dealers wil] react to supplying such dual customers. 


on 


ELECTRONICS IMPACT—A major oil company 
studying the possibilities of electronic “brain” com- 
puters for office operations points out that such 
devices might cause large, decentralized organiza- 
tions (such as majors) to return to centralized ac- 
counting. This would be to take advantage of the 
unusual speed and capacity of the equipment. The 
company already has installed a relatively small 
computer, and in one case cut a 17-hour accounting 
job down to three and one-half hours. 


‘DETROIT’ DECISION DELAY—Still in the mill at 
FTC is the long-drawn-out case by Federal Trade 
Commission against Standard of Indiana on charges 
that the company did not act in “good faith” in the 
so-called “Detroit Case.” Although oral arguments 
were heard July 7, don’t expect any decision before 
early in 1953 at best. One reason for the long “pon- 
dering” time is that’ one of the commissioners became 
an FTC member just before the oral arguments were 
heard, and therefore must take time to acquaint him- 
self with the mountains of previous testimony in the 
case. 








BRODIE METERS 
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e The Petroleum Industry’s growth—and its 
recognized acceptance of the Brodie BiRotor 
Meter with its established records of perform- 
ance—has resulted in this latest major expan- 
sion of Brodie’s plant and facilities. 


e Over the past 25 years Brodie has expanded 
again and again to serve the ever increasing 
demands for Brodie Metering equipment. 


e With completion of the expansive new mod- 
ern plant on a 6!» acre site, Brodie has more 
than doubled previous production facilities. 


e This extensive new plant embodies the very 
latest manufacturing methods with the addi- 
tion of new production equipment, coupled with 
complete testing and development facilities. 


e This expansion demonstrates a well-earned, 
industry-wide confidence in the quality and de- 
pendable performance of Brodie BiRotor Me- 
ters—a confidence which you can share in your 
own operations. 


Millions of gallons of service 
—with no measurable wear 








METERS 


RALPH N. BRODIE CO., INC. . ALVARADO & WEST 137th AVE., SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
Division Offices: 550 SO. COLUMBUS AVE., MT. VERNON, N.Y. + 59 £. VAN BUREN, CHICAGO 5, ILL. + 167 PARKHOUSE STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
221 9h AVE. N., SEATTLE 9, WASH. + 5401 E. SHEILA STREET, LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. « REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FOR MECHANICS 
Removes dead 
weight of body 

and engine 


FOR LUBRICATION 
Insures free flow of 
lubricants into fittings 


THE LIFT THAT DOES EVERYTHING 
Quicker... Faster... Profitably 
SAVES TIME « SAVES MONEY 
Write for complete information 


PATENTED SAFETY PADS SECURELY coe 4 
HOLD ANY MAKE CAR FRONT or REAR 


Full or Semi-Hydraulic All Parts easily accessible—from any working position 





The Complete UNITED STATES AIR COMPRESSOR CO. 
5300 Harvard Avenue « Cleveland 5, Ohio 


AIR COMPRESSORS © HYDRAULIC LIFTS © LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 


Service Equipment Line 
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WASHINGTON 





Supreme Court Under Fair Deal Fire 


For Its Decision in ‘Detroit’ Case 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


For a long time 

now, and _ espe- 

cially during this election mud-sling- 

ing, we have heard the administra- 

tion stalwarts extolling loudly the 

sagacious decision of the high court 

giving the federal government “para- 

mount rights” to the oil-rich “tide- 
lands.” 

Last week, however, the court got 
nothing more gratifying than a back- 
of-the-hand from one of the admin- 
istration’s favorites, Rep. Wright Pat- 
man (D., Texas), chairman of the 
House Small Business Committee. In 
a vote-seeking appearance before a 
druggists group, Mr. Patman appar- 
ently did not succeed in tiring him- 
self as he reminded his audience of 
what an outstanding job the admin- 
istration accomplished in establishing 
Fair Trade legislation. So he rolled 
on into an attack against critics of 
the Robinson-Patman (antitrust) Act 
and singled out the Supreme Court, 
charging that the signal for renew- 
ing pressure to amend the act came 
from the court’s decision in the In- 
diana Standard-FT'C-Detroit case that 
“good faith” was a complete defense 
against a charge of price discrimina- 
tion. 

- * = 

Incidentally, battle lines were never 
more clearly drawn than they were 
last week when Mr. Patman, in that 
same diatribe, took off after Federal 
Trade Commissioner Lowell B. Ma- 
son, charging that the latter was, 
within FTC, the “chief protagonist 
of this powerful current of hostility” 
toward the Robinson-Patman Act. Mr. 
Patman favors government controls 
on business to protect small business, 
he says. Mr. Mason points out that 
all competition is being restricted by 
more and more laws, that the little 
man is being hurt as much as the 
big fellows the “crusaders” say they 
are aiming at. 

Speaking of Mr. Mason’s refresh- 
ingly conservative stand in the FTC, 
many people are curiously specuiat- 
ing that he may have come up with 
an ally in the form of Albert A. Car- 
retta, a Washington attorney of 
whom relatively little is known, but 
who i8 said to be considerably farther 
to the right than the three other 
FTC commissioners—James M. Mead, 
Stephen J. Spingarn and John Carson 
(former co-op official). Mr. Carretta 
was confirmed by the Senate in June 
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of this year as a replacement for 
the late William A. Ayres. 

Mr. Carretta’s real test, so far as 
the oil industry is concerned, prob- 
ably will come within the next sev- 
eral months when the FTC rules on 
an amended order proposed for the 
“Detroit” case. After being rebuked 
by the Supreme Court on the “good 
faith” score, FTC is now alleging 
that there could not have been “good 
faith” because of unlawful price dis- 
crimination. Actually, the real differ- 
ence between the original and amend- 
ed orders is negligible to most ob- 
servers. The general feeling is that, 
since the Supreme Court rebuffed 
FTC originally by only one vote, FTC 
simply wants to get another test with 
the hope that there may have devel- 
oped enough change in sentiment 
to swing things its way. 

* * * 


The story is going the rounds con- 
cerning fluctuations in the political 
outlook. Last summer, it seems, one 
of the Cabinet officers passed on a 
word of caution to one of his secre- 
taries who was planning to buy an 
expensive coat on the installment 
plan. Advising that the purchase be 
delayed, the officer suggested that 
the secretary may be out of a job 
should the Repyblicans win in No- 
vember. Just recently, however, he 
took another sniff of the political 
winds and told the woman ‘to go 
ahead and buy the coat. 

Although the type of coat (mink 
or otherwise) was not identified, this 
woman would not be the first one 
in this town to be hurt by a back- 
firing coat deal—should her boss’s 
prediction fall by the wayside—but 
she undoubtedly would be one of the 
first to have her own legitimately- 
earned dollars involved. 

> o > 

Although it still has a long way 
to go to attain the prominence of 
such expressions as “snafu,” which 
World War II gave birth to, the 
term “bafflegab” is well on its way 
up, and may end up in Websters In- 
ternational Dictionary. The word was 
coined by a young attorney with the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, who, 
after a particularly disturbing round 
with pricing laws, decided we needed 
a new and catchy word “to describe 
the utter incomprehensibility, ambig- 
uity, verbosity and complexity of 
government regulations.” 


QUIZ 


If you’re an Independent Petroleum 
Distributor, ask yourself these ques- 
tions. 


Do | want to handle a full 
line of Petroleum Products, 
Rich in Quality, Rich in Per- 
formance and backed by pro- 
ductive advertising? 


Do | want a supplier with poli- 
cies and programs expressly 
designed to protect and pro- 
mote the interests of the In- 
dependent Distributor? 


Do | want expert assistance 
with my marketing problems? 


If you do, you want RICHFIELD, 
the oil company that distributes 
exclusively through Independent 
Marketers. Phone or write for the 
facts about a Richfield Franchise in 


your territory. 


Nidiiaia a) 


OIL CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 


SERVING THE FASTERN SEABOARD 
FROM MAINE THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 
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The solvents and chemicals sold under the 
ENJAY* Oval Trade-Mark are outstanding for 
high quality and dependability, Every day 
: more industries are calling on the long ex- 
Exner enced perience of the Enjay Company... making 
greater use of the diversified line of solvents 
and chemicals marketed by Enjay to increase 
product quality. 





ENJAY 

markets this 

wide range of mange 

industrial chemicals: products are 
marketed in bulk 





Petrohol 91 (Isopropyl! Alcohol!) Ethy! Ether : a 
Petrohol 95 (Isopropyl Alcohol!) !sopropy! Ether or in quantities to 
Petrohol 99 (Isopropyl Alcohol) 0 mn aol Cannnets = ; 
Secondary Buty! Aicohol y Additives 


Butadiene Lubricants & Fuels fit your requirements. 
Isoocty! Alcohol Isoprene 


: Paratone 
Isopropy! Acetate Dicyclopentadiene 


Parapoid 


Secondary Buty! Acetate Aromatic Tars Paratac ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


Acetone Vistanex Paranox 
Methy! Ethy! Ketone Naphthenic Acids Parafiow 15 W. 51st St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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IPAA Sees Total Oil Demand Up 4.2% 
This Winter; 3.3% Higher in 1953 


A report submitted to Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America last week 
by its Supp!y and Demand Commit- 
tee estimates total U. S. domestic 
and export demand for all oils will 
average 8,339,000 b/d for the heat- 
ing season, Oct. 1, 1952, to March 31, 
1953, and 7,967,000 b/d for the entire 
year 1953. 

Total demand for the heating sea- 
son represents an increase of 4.2% 
over the same period a year ago, 
while estimated total demand for all 
of 1953 is 3.3% higher than for 1952, 
the committee noted. 


The report, prepared by the com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
H. B. Fell, gave the following break- 
down by principal products on total 
demand: 


period 
year ago 000 b/d 


3,355 
ee 375 
Distillate . le 1,483 
Residual .. ° . 1,618 
Other .... ’ . 1,133 


Totals 7,967 


Domestic demand for all oil during 
1953 was estimated by the commit- 
tee at an average of 7,674,000 b/d, 
or 4.9% more than in 1952. It said 
exports are expected to decline 27.3% 
to 293,000 b/d. 

The committee reiterated its April, 
1952, statement that the exception- 
ally large increase in demand which 


3. Crude oil stocks, which had ac- 
cumulated rapidly during the strike, 
are now at an adequate but not ex- 
cessive level. 

The committee’s forecast was based 
on the assumption that (1) indus- 
trial production will continue at high 
levels, (2) no marked change will 
take place in the international situa- 
tion, (3) Iranian petroleum will not 
be a significant factor in world sup- 
ply and (4) weather conditions will 
be normal. 

Two New Records—Distillate fuel 
oil inventories (see API summary ta- 
ble below) hit their fifth peak in as 
many weeks, while crude oil and con- 
densate production rose to a new 
high for the third week in succession, 
API statistics for the week ended 
Oct. 18 showed. Kerosine stocks 
showed the first decline since March. 


Distillate stocks totaled 121,143,000 
bb!s., compared with 108,593,000 bbls. 
on Oct. 20, 1951. 

Crude oil and condensate output 
averaged 6,527,500 b/d, a gain of 10,- 
400 b/d over the previous week. 

Refinery runs, output and stocks 
of all major products except kerosine 
increased. 


Drouth May Slow Refining—Refin- 
eries in the Houston area are hav- 
ing to cut back on water supplied 
them by the City of Hou-ton and by 
the San Jacinto River Authority due 
to a shortage of surface water, 


brought about by what the Houston 
Weather Bureau believes may be the 
driest year in the city’s history. 

So far, refinery production has not 
been cut back, since most plants 
have wells or reservoirs which they 
can fall back on. But one oil com- 
pany official said that 30 more days 
of dry weather “will cause severe 
problems.” 

Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s Bay- 
town, Tex., plant normally allowed 
by the San Jacinto River Authority 
to draw up to 30 million gals. daily, 
has been cut back to 17 million gals. 
Sinclair Refining Co. has reduced its 
daily usage of water furnished by 
the City of Houston from 3 million 
to 1.5 million gals. Other refineries, 
as well as other industries, on the 
Houston Ship Channel have had their 
supplies reduced alco. 

Avgas Lone Worry—Aviation gaso- 
line continues to be the only trouble 
spot in an otherwise favorable sup- 
ply outlook from both a military and 
civilian standpoint, Assistant Deputy 
PAD C. Eugene Davis said last 
week. Aside from avgas, which is 
“very short,” Mr. Davis saw no “seri- 
ous problems” in meeting military 
fuels demands. 


Drilling Estimate Cut Seen—-PAD 
took epecific issue with an outs'de 
e-timate that the drilling rate would 
hit 60,000 wells in 1954 and 65,000 in 
1955. Deputy PAD J. Ed Warren 
pointed out that the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration has approved 
a 55,000-well program for 1953, but 
that PAD has not yet presented a 
program beyond that point. He added: 

“Our latest estimates indicate that 


took place during the postwar years 
cannot reasonably be expected to con- 
tinue. Increases in domestic demand 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. 8S. totals—B. of M. basis) 


for all oils amounting to 4% in 1952 
and 4.9% in 1953, it said, are more 
nearly in line w:th the long-term rate 
of increase experienced by the pe- 
troleum industry. 


Strike Aftermath—In reviewing de- 
velopments in the industry since the 
strikés of last spring, the committee 
came to the following conclusions: 

1. Refined product inventory de- 
ficiencies caused by partial shutdowns 
have been satisfactorily replenished. 
In fact current levels of distillate 
fuel oil inventories are more than 
9% above the level of a year ago. 
This has been accomplished through 
an all-out effort on the part of the 
petroleum industry in maintaining re- 
finery runs at new capacity levels. 

2. Current levels of refinery runs, 
which are in excess of 7,000,000 b/d, 
are more than adequate to meet all 
anticipated demands during the forth- 
coming heating season. 
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Week 
Ended 


Production Oct. 18 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 


6,898 
556 
Percent operated sh 94.1 


Gasoline 
Kerosine : 
Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline 
Kerosine 34,568 
Distillate fuel oil j 121,143 
Residual fuel oil , vas «thes o SE 


23,152 
2,597 
10,183 
8,417 


122,002 


Week 
Ended 
Oct. 11 
(thousands of bbls.) 

6,854 
592 
93.5 
23,032 
2,640 
10,094 
8,188 


120,910 
35,529 
120,076 
54,423 


Summary of B. of M. Report on Crude Oil Stocks 


Week 
Ended 
Oct. 18 


Total crude stocks in U.S. 
Total located in PAW District 1 
Total located in PAW District 2 


266,466,000 
17,967,000 
85,266,000 


Change 
from 
Oct. 11 
(figures in bbis.) 
+ 3,412,000 
+ 469,000 
+ 32,000 


Sept. 20 


+ 2,000,000 
+ 546,000 
— 394,000 
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DEPENDABILITY of supply! 


Ask any Skelly Oil Dealer how he’s fared during times when normal 
deliveries were almost impossible! 


He’s always done all right because Skelly Oil Company pledged “Depend- 


ability of Supply” 33 years ago when they began operation. Come any 
emergency — Skelly comes through with a constant, dependable supply. 











DEPENDABILITY of Merchandising Support! 


Skelly covers all the bases for you! 


1.RADIO ... Alex Dreier and Lloyd Burlingham 
on the NBC network. 


2. NEWSPAPERS .. . Gigantic new newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign now breaking! 

3. FARM PAPERS... complete coverage of the im- 
portant rural market. 

4. OUTDOOR ADVERTISING .. . that sells the cus- 
tomer at the wheel. 

5. LOCAL ADVERTISING. 


6. A TESTED MERCHANDISING AND SELLING PLAN. 


DEPENDABILITY of Money-Back 


Guaranteed Products! 
You can proudly sell every Skelly petroleum product, 
every Skelly “T.B.A.” product. For more than 33 
years, every Skelly product has been offered to the 
public with a Money-Back Guarantee of satisfaction. 
Find out what Skelly Dependability will do for you. 
Write for all the facts! 





] ; 
‘ne Franchise with «o Future! 
SKELLY OIL COMPANY 


Marketing Headquarters: Kansas City, Missouri > Wholesale Division Offices: 
KANSAS CITY « CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS » OMAHA + DENVER + DALLAS 
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the drilling activity in future years 
may not be as high as we once be- 
lieved. We are currently engaged in 
reviewing our estimates of drilling 
activity after 1952 in order to develop 
programs through 1955 as requested 
by the DPA.” 

Meanwhile, IPAA’s Oil and Gas 
Field Materials Committee said in 
a report presented at Oklahoma City 
that pipe shortages already have de- 
feated defense requirements for 25,000 
wells in the last half of 1952. The 
committee warned that unless pro- 
duction of oil country tubular goods 
was hiked at least 12% in 1953 it 
would be impossible to accomplish 
the 55,000-well program next year. A 
12% deficiency in pipe supply would 
cause the program to fall short by 
6,000 wells, the committee estimated. 


New Platforming Unit—Standard 
Oil (Ohio) plans to install a 12,000 
b/d Platforming unit at its Lima, 
Ohio, refinery to increase output of 
high octane motor gasoline. Standard 
says the unit also will provide fa- 
cilities for making aviation gasoline, 
if and when needed. 

Refinery for Puerto Rico—A refin- 
ing project for Puerto Rico, talked 
about in 1949, apparently is now be- 
ing revived as Puerto Rican Refining 
Co. disclosed plans to start construc- 
tion within four months of a $20 
million installation at Ponce to pro- 
duce 20,000 b/d of gasoline and other 
products. It was indicated crude 
stocks would be transported from 
Saudi Arabia. 


Exports Fall—U. S. exports of 
major oil products dropped to an av- 
erage of 144,500 b/d in the week 
ended Sept. 26 from 224,100 b/d in 
the previous week, according to PAD. 
Breakdown was as follows (in b/d): 

Week Ended Week Ended 

Sept. 26 Sept. 19 

30,000 25,900 

Motor gasoline .... 5,900 16,200 
CE, acoscdeses 29,900 26,100 
Distillate fuels .... 60,700 109,700* 
R +9] Fuels ’ 18 10 46.200 
Total . 144,500 224,100* 


* Revised 


Crude Capacity Research—Six con- 
sultants have been appointed by the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense 
to advise that agency in connection 
with its continuing investigation of 
domestic crude oil productive capac- 
ity. 

The six consultants are: Minor S. 
Jameson, Independent Petroleum 
Assn. of America; Stewart Buckley, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.; Everett 
Trostel, DeGolyer & MacNaughton; 
Earl Neal, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey); Edmund C. Babson, Union 
Oil Co. of California, and Paul 
Schultz, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 

They will be asked to review meth- 
ods of forecasting crude oil produc- 
tive capacity, including the method 
now used by PAD, and to discuss 
with PAD officials probable well com- 
pletions by the petroleum industry 
in the U. S. annually through 1957. 
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Unbranded Gasoline Shakes Pricing 


BY LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Midwest Editor 


Oil jobbers in the Twin Cities of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, as well as 
many other parts of Minnesota, are 
deeply disturbed and confused by 
what, to them, is a comparatively 
new trend in the marketing of gaso- 
line at service stations. 

Their worries are caused by a rdpid 
and increasing growth in the num- 
ber of retail outlets operated by un- 
branded or private brand marketers, 
and in the volume of gasoline they 
distribute—gasoline which comes 
partly from local Independent refin- 
ers and partly from both Independent 
suppliers in the Southwest and from 
major companies. Many of the latter 
are selling surplus gasoline from 
their refineries to these marketers. 


While the rapid growth in this 
type of off-brand operation is a new 
trend in the Upper Midwest, it has 
existed for many years in other parts 
of the nation, for example in the 
state of Indiana, in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other centers of popula- 
tion. But the situation in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul is a criterion of what 
appears to be happening up and down 
the Mississippi Waterway and along 
the routes of pipe line transportation 
in the Midwest. 


Distributors Worried—tIn the Twin 
Cities, both the branded distributor, 
who buys at the so-called normal 
price—the price of the largest seller 
or sellers—and tries to sell on the 
same basis, and the unbranded job- 
ber who markets at a lower price, 
are disturbed. 

The branded distributor is worried 
because he sees many of his com- 
petitors buying at lower prices and 
then underselling him at the serv- 
ice station by as much as 4c per gal., 
including premiums. In many cases, 
he feels that his only salvation is to 
change suppliers and become a pri- 
vate brand operator himself. 

Most unbranded marketers are dis- 
turbed because the price differential 
between branded and unbranded gaso- 
line at the pump has become as wide 
as it has. They fear that the day 
will come when their major company 
competition no longer will permit 
such a spread in service station prices, 
or perhaps no spread at all. These 
marketers would like to maintain 
the historic 1-1.5c per gal. differen- 
tial, but fear that their colleagues 
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TWIN CITIES AREA of Minneapolis and St. Paul (shaded) is center of recent growth 


in marketing of private brand gasoline. 


Map shows area of Midwest generally af- 


fected by this development 


who insist on a wider spread eventual- 
ly will cause the whole market struc- 
ture to crumble. The spread today 
is 2-3c per gal. Some stations also 
give premiums, the cost of which 
is estimated to be ‘at least ic per 
gal. 


Figures compiled by H. F. Horning, 
secretary of the Northwest Petrole- 
um Assn., from inshipment records 
of the State Petroleum Division, tell 
the story of how rapidly the distribu- 
tion of gasoline by unbranded mar- 
keters has increased during recent 
years. 

According to Mr. Horning’s study, 
during the first half of 1952, un- 
branded or private brand marketers 
sold 42.45% of the gasoline marketed 





Margins—A No. 1 Issue 


Next week NPN will publish 
an article on how one major 
oil company operates its per- 
centage margin system for job- 
bers and consignees. 

This is a timely subject inas- 
much as the National Oil Job- 
bers Council is scheduled to dis- 
cuss this issue at its next meet- 
ing on Nov. 8. 











to motorists in the Twin Cities. This 
was an increase of 2.51%, in a Ssix- 
month period, over 1951, when the 
volume of ivate brand and un- 
branded marketers amounted to 
39.94%. These figures compare as fol- 
lows with other years: 1950, 35.31%; 
1945, 26.26%; 1940, 28.69%; 1935, 
18.67%. 


What Causes It?—In attempting to 
analyze the economic reasons behind 
this increasing trend toward lower 
price operation and for the wide price 
differentials at service stations, one 
encounters a wide range of explana- 
tions and theories. Probably no one 
of them is the determining factor, 
but rather each fits into the pattern 
to form the complete picture. 

Conversations with a large num- 
ber of Twin Cities and Minnesota 
oil men, including branded distribu- 
tors, private brand and unbranded 
jobbers, and major company execu- 
tives, bring forth these explanations, 
theories or opinions as to the causes: 


1. A large percentage of the motor- 
ing public now is firmly convinced 
that virtually all gasoline, branded 
as well as unbranded, is a high quality 
product. Motorists realize that most 
of the gasoline they buy in the Twin 
Cities reaches the area via the Great 
Lakes Pipe Line Co. and that it must 
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meet certain high specifications be- 
fore it will be accepted for shipment. 
Many unbranded marketers empha- 
size this fact by advertising that 
they sell “pipe line gasoline.” The 
result in this public thinking is a 
breakdown in the prejudice against 
buying a lower priced product for 
fear its quality would be unsatisfac- 
tory. 

2. Some pipe line shippers, particu- 
larly Independent suppliers, are pass- 
ing on tc their marketers at least a 
part of the freight differential be- 
tween pipe line and Group 3 rail rates. 
This means that the unbranded mar- 
keter, at the very beginning, has a 
wider margin “to play around with” 
than does his branded brother who 
buys at the so-called normal price. 

3. Many major companies, if not 
most of them, are selling surplus 
gasoline from their refineries to the 
unbranded marketers. In some in- 
stances these sales are direct to the 
unbranded station. In other cases, the 
major company product reaches the 
unbranded marketer by more devious 
routes, such as trades between ma- 
jor and Independent suppliers, or sale 
at a reduced price to an Independent 
supplier, or broker, who in turn can 
pass it on to the unbranded jobber 
or retailer at a lower price. 

4. Refinery capacity in the Upper 
Midwest is being and will be increased 
at a rapid pace. Markets, of course, 
must be found for this additional 
product, and the most logical market, 
because of its concentration of popu- 
iation, is the Twin Cities area. The 
impact of big new crude discoveries 
in Alberta, Canada, and the Willis- 
ton Basin of North Dakota is, in 
large measure, responsible for the 
current and contemplated increases 
in refinery output. 

To take up these four points in 
order: 


Appeal for Public—Not only do the 
price sellers stress that the quality 
of their product equals that of the 
major companies, they also operate 
large, attractive service stations, 
many of them multi-pumps. But, gen- 
erally speaking, the station buildings 
are small, constructed mostly of glass, 
and, as a result, the investment is 
considerably lower than for a con- 
ventional station. Restrooms are im- 
maculate, and service on the drive- 
way is excellent. The primary func- 
tion of these stations is to sell gaso- 
line in large quantities at a price. 
They may have a quick oil changer 
on the driveway, but they aren’t in- 
terested in greasing, washing, tire 
repairs or TBA. The motorist desir- 
ing these services must visit a brand- 
ed station. Most of them give away 
premiums amounting to 1-2c per gal. 


Pipe Line Rates—A touchy point 
is raised whenever the subject of 
the differential between pipe line and 
freight rates is mentioned. But, in 
the opinion of many jobbers, this is 





Hide-and-Seek Delivery 


Adding to confusion in the 
Twin Cities gasoline market is 
the fact that some major com- 
pany stations reportedly are 
buying occasional loads from 
Independent suppliers. 


One major company execu- 
tive related that he followed a 
transport late one night and 
watched it sneak into several 
of his company’s stations to 
make dumps under cover of 
darkness. Local oil men say 
this is frequent occurrence. 











a highly important factor in any 
study involving price selling in the 
Twin Cities. For example, the Group 
3 rail rate to Minneapolis is 4.07c 
per gal., while the pipe line rate is 
1.5c. This makes a differentiai of 
2.57c per gal. If a pipe line shipper 
passes on all, or part, of this differen- 
tial, it is only a matter of third 
grade arithmetic to realize that the 
purchaser has an open invitation to 
“play around” with prices at the 
service station. The unbranded op- 
erator winds up with a widened job- 
ber margin occasioned by hts pur- 
chase at a lower tank car price, the 
normal dealer margin, plus the freight 
differential. 


The statement of a large distributor 
in Minneapolis who supplies a major 
brand product to numerous jobbers 
emphasizes the fact that the price sit- 
uation in the Twin Cities follows no 
set pattern. He said: 

“You must take into consideration 
the fact that all branded suppliers 
use a pricing system based on the 
Chicago edition of the Wali Street 
Journal, qualified by marginal pro- 
tection at destination. In other words, 
gasoline under this system is delivered 
to the branded buyer at Minneapolis 
at a trifle less than 9c per gal., FOB 
Group 3, as compared to the Journal 
price of 10.375c. In fact, there are a 
great many destinations where the 
reseller of branded gasoline pays far 
less than the reseller of unbranded, 
or private brand gasoline. 


“Furthermore, a fair average of 
pricing, to the private brand type of 
buyer, would be something approxi- 
mating 0.5c over Group 3, plus pipe 
line, leaving about 0.5c per gal. spread 
between branded and unbranded gaso- 
line. For this 0.5c, the supplier of 
nationally branded gasolines supplies 
advertising programs, including tele- 
vision, radio, newspaper, billboard, 
road signs, paint, globes, banjo signs, 
road maps, matches, etc. 


“I do not think that pipe line gaso- 
line is at the root of price cutting. 


The worst that can be said of it is 
that it leaves the impression that all 
so-called regular gasolines are of uni- 
form quality, which, incidentally, is 
not necessarily true. Some branded 
suppliers have their own pipe lines, 
and a number of suppliers use river 
transportation, all of which can vary 
the quality situation quite consid- 
erably.” 

Other Twin Cities oil men said that 
the example used by this distributor 
applies in some cases but cannot be 
accepted 2s a general rule. 

One prominent Minnesota jobber, 
who has handled a major company 
brand for many years, revealed that 
he was seriously considering convert- 
ing to a private brand operation to 
meet competition. He contended that 
“everything said in regard to general 
price cutting can be labeled under 
the caption ‘pipe line rates.’” 


“Just so long as the pipe line gaso- 
line must carry the same delivered 
prices as tank car gasoline from Tul- 
sa, we will continue to have these 
troubles,” he said. “Some of these 
companies do not own a foot of pipe 
line, but still they show a 2c per gal. 
profit after paying the pipe line 
transportation charges from Tulsa up 
here, just because the product has 
been moved. 

“Can you imagine anything like 
this happening in any other business 
or industry? The major companies 
can now reduce their prices 2c per 
gal. to the jobber and make a re- 
spectable profit on refining and han- 
dling of this gasoline, and it is all 
that they are entitled to, and it would 
be the same as their operations be- 
fore the pipe lines came into exist- 
ence.” 


Surplus Product — Jobber sources 
in the Twin Cities estimate that 50% 
of the product being sold by the price 
sellers is surplus gasoline from 
major company refineries. This is a 
difficult figure to pin down but there 
is plenty of open evidence that at 
least some majors are selling on the 
side to unbranded marketers in com- 
petition with their own branded dis- 
tributors and dealers. 


An example of this type of opera- 
tion is a large marketer which dis- 
tributes a major brand product 
throughout Minnesota and parts of 
Wisconsin and South Dakota. At the 
same time, the company distributes 
to price sellers under a private brand 
name. This company supplies numer- 
ous large private brand stations 
throughout the Twin Cities, and a 
tremendous new outlet was recently 
opened in Duluth. 


Another example is the Penn-O- 
Tex Corp. of Minneapolis, all the cap- 
ital stock of which was acquired some 
16 or 17 months ago by Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. The facilities included 
a water terminal on the Mississippi, 
a four-truck loading dock, a 16-spot 
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tank car loading rack, six storage 
tanks with a capacity of 351,000 
bbls. and a rail terminal in Minne- 
apolis. Penn-O-Tex distributes gaso- 
line to private brand marketers, while 
the parent company continues its tra- 
ditional policy of distributing pri- 
marily through branded jobbers. 

Twin Cities oil men cite another 
interesting case involving a particu- 
larly vicious price war in an out- 
state town. The situation became so 
bad that the dealers of one major 
company called upon its state man- 
ager for assistance. When the state 
manager investigated he learned that 
the Independent company supplying 
the dealer who instigated the price 
war was buying its product from 
the state manager’s own company 
and then passing it on at a reduced 
price. 


An Independent jobber in one Min- 
nesota town distributes both major 
brand and private brand products. 
His tank trucks which carry product 
into the country for farm distribution 
fly the flag of his major company 
supplier. But in town, he operates 
a private brand service station which 
is supplied by an Independent refiner. 
Other jobbers are seriously contem- 
plating such an arrangement. 


Observers claim that it is difficult 
to say what is a “normal” dealer 
price in the Twin Cities. In fact, they 
contend that none exists. A recent 
random check of 29 stations showed 
17 different price postings. 


More Refineries—Additional prod- 
ucts will enter the Twin Cities and 
Upper Midwest markets when the 
current and contemplated refinery 
expansion programs are completed. 
Western Oil & Fuel Co. is construct- 
ing a new 11,500 b/d plant at Wren- 
shall, Minn., which is scheduled to 
go on stream early next year. North- 
western Refining Co. at St. Paul Park 
is planning to increase its capacity 
from 8,000 to 32,000 b/d with installa- 
tion of a new catalytic cracking unit. 
This is tentatively scheduled for com- 
pletion in early 1953. Great North- 
ern Refining Co. of St. Paul is blue- 
printing a new 10,000 b/d refinery. 
Lake Superior Refining Co., which re- 
cently erected a 5,000 b/d plant at 
Superior, Wis., is contemplating an 
increase in capacity. 

Completion of these projects would 
mean an additional 40,000 to 50,000 
b/d for markets of the Upper Mid- 
west. And these figures do not in- 
clude the output of Indiana Stand- 
ard’s proposed new 30,000 b/d re- 
finery at Mandan, N. Dak., which is 
scheduled for completion in mid-1954. 
A large portion of this output is ex- 
pected to reach the Twin Cities mar- 
ket. 

One oil man commented wryly that 
“within seven to 10 years the pipe 
line will be running backwards.” 


In addition to the local refineries 
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listed above, other Independent sup- 
pliers who market in the area are 
Kanotex _Refining, Johnson Oil Re- 
fining, Anderson-Prichard, Bell Oil & 
Gas, Triangle Refineries and Deep 
Rock. 


Jobber Confused—The branded In- 
dependent jobber is confused and 
worried about all these developments 
because he feels that he’s “caught 
in the squeeze.” Unless he converts 
to a price selling operation, he doesn’t 
see how he can meet the competition. 
And, as he sees it, if everyone be- 
comes a price seller the whole price 
structure will decline. One of his 
problems develops because, in many 
cases, jobber contracts are based on 
the so-called “normal dealer tank 
wagon price,” and when this price 
falls generally he has no protection. 

Every oil man in the Twin Cities 
was agreed on one point: There al- 
ways must be a place in the market- 
ing picture for the Independent re- 
finer and the private brand mar- 
keter. If the day ever arrived that 
they went out of business, the oil in- 
dustry would find itself wide open 
to intensified charges of monopoly. 


What of the future? 


That is a difficult question to an- 
swer, and one that cannot be fore- 
told with any amount of certainty. 
Some jobbers contend that major sup- 
pliers will be forced to pass on the 
saving effected by pipe line trans- 
portation. Others argue that the ma- 
jors should make their surplus 


gasoline available to their branded 
distributors at a reduced price. This 
policy, they admit, would bring about 
a lowering of the entire price struc- 
ture. 


Another answer—and the one that 
many competent observers say is 
sure to come—is a reduction in serv- 
ice station prices by major company 
dealers to within 1c per gal. of the 
price sellers. This, these observers 
say, would force the private brand 
marketers to raise their prices, be- 
cause their volume would be reduced 
The .result would be restoration of 
the historic 1-1.5c per gal. differential 
between the major brand and private 
brand marketer. 


“When this comes about, you may 
be sure that the major companies will 
protect their jobbers and dealers,” 
one major company executive com- 
mented. “They will have to. The 
branded jobber isn’t going to fare too 
badly.” 


A prominent private brand jobber 
who has gone through a similar ex- 
perience in another part of the Mid- 
west agrees that the ultimate solu- 
tion rests with restoration of the Ic 
differential. 


“That's all that the efficient private 
brand marketer needs, or should 
have,” he commented. “In my area, 
the service station spread became so 
wide that one major finally dropped 
to within ic of the lowest price. The 
others had to follow. This resulted in 
restoration of a sound market.” 


General Drops Farm Discount Plan; 
Other Distributors Push for Sales 


SAN FRANCISCO — A petroleum 
supply contract between Genera] Pe- 
troleum and California Farm Burezu 
Federation, regarded as a significant 
arrangement in petroleum marketing, 
expires Friday, Oct. 31. 

No general supply agreement has 
been made with any other supplier 
company, NPN was told by Don W. 
McColly, secretary-treasurer of the 
federation. Negotiations are being 
conducted at a county level between 
individual members and distributors 
of various oil companies, Mr. McColly 
said. 

The arrangement with GP has been 
significant because it provided feder- 
ation members with an indirect dis- 
count on petroleum supplies. Mem- 
bers paid distributors the going rate 
for supplies. A credit accrued for 
the federation on total volume, and 
GP made a blanket payment covering 
the credited amount. Some of this 
money was allocated for federation 
and county office expenses. The re- 
mainder was disbursed to members 
as “patronage dividends,” based on 
individual consumption. 

Neither GP nor the federation re- 


leased any figures on the credit total, 
discount average, number of partici- 
pants or volume of products. Sev- 
eral thousand farmers and ranchers 
participated in the program. 

Competition Keen—In farm areas, 
there have been scrambles among 
rival distributors to take away GP 
accounts. At the same time, GP dis- 
tributors have been hustling to hold 
their business without benefit of the 
discount appeal. 

In fact, GP is making a strong bid 
to retain the volume. V. A. Bellman, 
marketing vice president, sent letters 
to the individuals explaining GP’s po- 
sition. “After over 2 years of nego- 
tiations, we have reluctantly con- 
cluded with your Farm Bureau that 
there is no possible way that our 
constantly rising distribution costs 
can any longer be absorbed under the 
present contract,” he wrote. 

He assured them supply and serm- 
ice would continue and noted that 
the “value of the plan went far be- 
yond contractual obligations; it be- 
came a personal service.” 

In addition, the distributors have 
followed up with letters as well as 
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personal calls. The letters stress as 
benefits: distributor’s familiarity with 
storage and inventory problems; 
knowledge of product needs for 
equipment; distributor’s experience 
and customer’s familiarity with prod- 
uct. 

In their letters, distributors com- 
mented, “Your business is vitally im- 
portant to me,” and declared, “I can 
really save you money in the long 
run.” 

No Price Cutting—Although com- 
petition is hot, NPN was told it hasn’t 
been a free-for-all because of tight 
supplies. Hence, distributors are 
pressing to get the volume, but there 
have been no reports of rate-slashing 
to get the business. 

In a bulletin to its members, the 
California Petroleum Distributors 
Assn. stated, “We believe that good, 
sound business practice requires that 
no discounts, rebates or allowances 
be granted to farm accounts. The 
wise distributor will put an end to 
any such policies that serve only to 
injure his business.” 

While the plan enabled GP distrib- 
utors to obtain farm business they 
might not otherwise have had, it 
didn’t give GP distributors 100% of 
the federation members’ business. A 
number of members made their own 
deals with other distributors, usually 
receiving direct discounts. 

With termination of the GP dis- 
counts, marketers are watching to 
see what effect that will have on the 
discount custom in the farm market. 


Inter-State Begins Work 
On New Lube Oil Plant 
The Inter-State Oil Co. has started 


construction of its new lubricant 
manufacturing plant at Kansas City, 
Kans. Completion of the facility is 
planned for early 1953, according to 
Cervantes A. Shepard, president and 
treasurer of the company which was 
founded in 1883. 

Inter-State’s old plant was de- 
stroyed by the 1951 flood and com- 
pany has been operating from tem- 
porary quarters in North Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The company expects to double 
production at its new plant with no 
more than a 25% increase in person- 
nel. In the manufacture of lubes, the 
company purchases finished raw lube 
stocks and then tests, blends, com- 
pounds and processes them. 

Supplementing the company’s own 
line of products are distributor fran- 
chises for lubricating and associated 
products, including a motor oil, wood 
preservative and antifreeze. 

Other officers of the company are 
George Asplund, sales manager; H. D. 
Immick, vice president and secretary; 
Robert A. Nylander, office manager 
and purchasing agent, and Earl F. 
True, plant superintendent. 
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Fight to Block Oil ‘Cartel’ Hearing 
In Capital Taken to Supreme Court 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — U. S. Supreme 
Court was slated to be asked at NPN 
press time this week to overrule both 
the Appeals Court and the District 
Court decisions against discharging 
the “oil cartel’ grand jury in the 
District of Columbia and transferring 
the proceedings to the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, 

Request was due from five com- 
panies—California Texas Oil Co., The 
Texas Co., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Arabian American Oil Co. and Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California—on the eve 
of arguments scheduled to open be- 
fore District Judge James R. Kirk- 
land on Oct. 29 on various motions 
to modify or “quash” the Justice De- 
partment subpoena of records. 


The companies prepared their ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court after 
Federal District Judge James R. Kirk- 
land set Oct. 29 for a resumption of 
arguments on whether the Justice 
Department’s subpoena should be 
modified or invalidated. 


Subpoenas Delayed—Before the dis- 
trict court are various motions by 
the companies involved. Judge Kirk- 
land also postponed until Nov. 10 
the return date on the subpoena— 
the date on which the companies 
are legally required to produce the 
required records in Washington for 
the grand jury’s inspection. 

He put off the further arguments 
after the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia denied a plea 
by the companies for an additional 


stay, pending the Supreme Court ap- 
peal, ' 


DJ Arguments — In advance of 
oral arguments, DJ filed a thick brief 
in Judge Kirkland’s court summar- 
izing the government’s arguments 
against limiting or invalidating the 
subpoena, declaring in substance that 
the summons was neither “burden- 
some” nor “oppressive,” that the com- 
panies “really claim that their ac- 
tivities are too big to permit a thor- 
ough investigation by the govern- 
ment.” 

However, the department said, in 
an attachment to the brief, that it 
would make certain “alterations” of 
the subpoena which would not harm 
the public interest and would make 
it more workable. 

DJ asserted that the companies are 
arguing: 

“If the violation of antitrust laws 
is sufficiently colossal, the violation 
becomes exempt from law by virtue 
of sheer size.” 

The brief said the government is 
concerned with a “global conspiracy” 
and that this “magnitude” dictates 


that the grand jury “is entitled to 
trace the conspiracy to its root be- 
ginnings.”’ 


As for the Jan. 1, 1928, date chosen 
for the beginning point of the docu- 
ments and records it wants, DJ said 
that was not capriciously or arbitrar- 
ily chosen, but that it coincides with 
the date of the “As Is” or “Achna- 
carry” agreement in which the com- 
panies were implicated originally or 
later. 


The brief said that the companies 
were giving the subpoena a “strained 
interpretation” instead of a “fair and 
rational construction.” 


Re-Refiners Plug Claim 
That Their Oil is ‘Better’ 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Assn. of Petrole- 
um Re-refiners has turned out a 
“white paper’ claiming that re-re- 
fined lubricating oil is “better” than 
virgin oil and offers valuable means 
of conserving vital national resource. 


The advertising brochure was pre- 
pared by a Washington public rela- 
tions man, M. Belmont Ver Standig, 
who handled the earlier story in True 
Magazine alleging merits of re-refined 
oils (see NPN June 11, p. 64). 


National Petroleum Assn., which 
long has opposed re-refiners’ claims, 
described the £0-page brochure as “a 
remarkable achievement in public re- 
lations because a substantial portion 
of the text is devoted to proving 
that ‘re-refining is a complete manu- 
facturing process which should not 
be confused with ‘reclaiming,’ which 
involves only the filtering of used 
oils.” The association also pointed 
out: 


“This is in direct contrast to the 
position which the members of the 
association have taken before the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue where 
they contend that they are engaged 
only in a reclaiming process which 
should not be confused with manu- 
facturing, which is subject to an ex- 
cise tax at the rate of 6c a gal.... 


“It points out that the industry 
has developed almost entirely since 
1940 (which, by the way, coincides 
almost exactly with the time when 
the reclaimers were first successful 
in avoiding the federal excise tax on 
lubricating oil.)” 


Copies of the brochure, “The Case 
for Re-refined Oil,” are available 
($3.00 each, plus postage) from The 
Association of Petroleum Re-refiners, 
2201 North Oak St., Arlington, Va. 
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IPAA Warned of Nationalization Bid; 
Imports Fight, Crude Hike Pushed 


Special to NPN 

OKLAHOMA CITY — The fight 
against the “international oil cartel” 
charges is the fight of “every oil man, 
large or small,” because those who 
inspired the charges seek nationaliza- 
tion of the oil industry on a world- 
wide scale, John Suman, vice presi- 
dent and director, Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey), told the Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America last 
week. 

“If experience is a reliable guide, 
and if behind the report and the 
investigation lies an attempt to widen 
government control over oil resources, 
then the target is all the privately 
managed oil industry, not just the 
group of companies presently 
charged,” he said. 

In other developments at the meet- 
ing: 

1. The IPAA passed a resolution to 
take the request for a crude oil price 
decontrol to a higher authority follaw- 
ing failure of OPS to grant any re- 
lief. 

2. The association adopted a reso- 
lution stating that “the threat of ex- 
cessive oil imports is great and grow- 
ing, and is sufficiently serious to war- 
rant a continuous review of govern- 
mental and industry attitudes lead- 
ing to the assurance of a proper place 
for imports under a sound petroleum 
policy.” 

3. A State Department spokesman 
rejected the idea of government con- 
trols on specific quantities of foreign 
oil that should be allowed to enter 
the U. S. and at the same time firm- 
ly defended the recent decrease 
negotiated in the oil import tariff. 

4. The IPAA’s Cost Study Commit- 
tee estimated that finding, develop- 
ing and producing costs in first six 
months of 1952 increased about 60c 
to 65c per bbl. of crude oil produced, 
compared with average comparable 
costs in three-year period, 1947-49. 


FTC Charges Hit —. The Federal 
Trade Commission report “directly 
or by inference attacks the principle 
of prorating . . . To abandon prorat- 
ing, in my judgment, would do 
enormous harm to our industry and 
to our nation,” Mr. Suman said. 

Another inference in the FTC re- 
port, he pointed out, is that the price 
of crude oil should be a margin above 
production cost rather than deter- 
mined by competition. 

“This would be abandonment of 
the very principles of a free market 
and disregards what I think are ac- 
cepted economic principles that have 
guided American industrial growth,” 
he warned. 

Imports—-Speaking of crude oil im- 
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ports, Mr. Suman said it seems “en- 
tirely probable” that they will con- 
tinue. “on the same kind of flexible 
basis that has been helpful in the 
past,” and that part of domestic 
needs always will be supplied by im- 
ports. 

He pointed to ratio of crude oil 
imports to domestic production east 
of Rocky Mountains which was 10.8% 
for year 1950, fell to 7.5% by Oc- 
tober 1951 after flow of Iranian 
crude oil stopped, rose to 13.1% in 
May 1952 following U. S. oil strike, 
and leveled off at 10.9% in Septem- 
ber 1952. 

In the three years since National 
Petroleum Council’s policy was ex- 
pressed, “implementation of our im- 
port policy has truly been both 
flexible and realistic,” he declared. 

The oil industry’s achievement of 
1,000,000-b/d excess productive ca- 
pacity should be looked upon realis- 
tically, Mr. Suman warned. It should 
not, he said, be used as gauge to 
determine whether too much or too 
little crude oil is being imported. 
“Not to reserve this excess capacity 
would be to defeat its whole purpose 
in adding to our national security,” 
he said. 

“The very fact that we continue 
to call upon imported crudes for 
some of our needs keeps open the 
channel through which emergency 
supplies can be received,” Mr. Suman 
said. 

Defends Import Tariff—iIn defend- 





Texas Producers Hit 
Venezuelan Tariff Pact 


AUSTIN, Tex.—Venezuelan trade 
agreement which reduced the tariff 
on oil imported from that country 
in return for reduced levies on U. S. 
manufactured goods sold in Venezuela 
was criticized in a resolution adopted 
by the directors of Texas Independent 
Producers and Royalty Owners Assn. 

Directors also approved resolutions: 

1. Urging stronger measures to 
curb imports and to abolish federal 
price control. 

2. Calling for “fair play” by natural 
gas buyers. Practices criticized in- 
cluded withholding of royalty pay- 
ments, failing to show prices for gas 
at well, and setting up co-operative 
units which isolate certain tracts and 
subject owner to reservoir drainage. 

Directors took no action regarding 
natural gas price-fixing at well, al- 
though it previously had called for 
price regulation by Railroad Commis- 
sion “in individual fields where it is 
found necessary to prevent waste.” 


ing the recent decrease in oil im- 
port tariff, Robert Eakens, chief of 
the State Department’s petroleum 
policy staff, outlined three basic rea- 
sons for negotiating the new Vene- 
zuelan agreement: 

1. Security factor was uppermost. 
Although “strong and healthy” do- 
mestic oil industry “is our first line 
of defense,” it must be supported by 
strong industry in rest of free world. 
When every drop of oil was needed 
during World War II, Venezuela of- 
fered 956,000 b/d. 

“If we refuse Venezuela's exports 
an equitable opportunity to enter 
our market in peacetime, can we ex- 
pect to have the needed supply of 
Venezuelan oi] in an emergency?” 


2. Venezuela sends us oil we need. 
Last year we consumed and exported 
593,000,000 bbls. of residual fuel oil, 
whereas our domestic supply was 475,- 
000,000 bbls. Deficit of 118,000,000 
bbls. was made up by imports. Our 
supply is not sufficient to meet our 
requirements and it is not economic 
for us to produce our requirements 
from our own resources. 


3. Imports are essential if we are 
ever to be paid for the products 
we send abroad, although many 
people prefer to have imports occur 
in other fellow’s industry. Venezuela 
is one of our best customers. Last 
year we shipped Venezuela some $456 
million in goods. About 60% of these 
goods are covered by revised con- 
cessions in Supplementary Trade 
Agreement. In addition, items such 
as insurance, profits on American 
investments, shipping, and other serv- 
ices make up an additional sum 
about as large. Our direct and in- 
direct purchases of crude and fuel oil 
from Venezuela in 1951, on other 
hand, amounted to $488 millior. We 
thus sell to Venezuela roughly twice 
as much in goods and services as 
we buy. 


Imports Needed—Declaring there is 
“real place” for oil imports in U. S. 
economy, Mr. Eakens added that 
“place is a changing one and . 
matter should be considered most 
carefully before any attempt is made 
to define it in terms of specific 
quantities.” 

“To attempt to define it in this 
way,” he said, “and then to circum- 
scribe it with new governmental con- 
trols would, I believe, be contrary 
to the traditions and interests of the 
industry. Moreover if imports are 
at all times to find their place, and 
to perform their function effectively, 
they must be flexible and responsive 
to the rapid changes in conditions 
in this country.” 

Mr. Eakens also pointed to recent 
Paley Commission report in discount- 
ing prospect that U. S. market could 
be flooded with foreign oil. It was 
estimated that by 1975 foreign oil 
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will be needed to make up 2,500,000- 
b/d deficit between domestic produc- 
tion and demand. There will also be 
an estimated increase in foreign oil 
demand from about 3,500,000 b/d in 
1950 to 13,100,000 by 1975.” 


On basis of these figures, he con- 
cluded, “expanding world consump- 
tion will thus offer tremendous scope 
for expansion of the oil industry both 
at home and abroad.” 


Price Decontrol — In resolution 
carrying crude oil price decontrol 
request to higher authority, IPAA 
called upon the Office of Defense 
Mobilization and the Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense “to adminis- 
ter the Defense Production Act so 
that the industry will not be pre- 
vented from expanding our country’s 
oil and gas productive capacity, as 
contemplated by Congress.” 


IPAA resolution added that “un- 
less the existing administration of 
the Defense Production Act be cor- 
rected immediately,” Congress should 
be called upon “to take whatever 
action is necessary to free the pe- 
troleum industry from unnecessary 
restraints so as to enable the in- 
dustry to meet any peacetime or 
emergency needs . . .” 


Expansion—A second resolution 
adopted called upon PAD “to deter- 
mine and make available immediately 
for the information and assistance 
of the industry” definite program of 
expansion goals “in terms of petro- 
leum productive capacity taking into 
consideration the possible loss of 
foreign sources of supply that may 
not be available when needed.” 


It asked PAD to determine physical 
and economic conditions, including 
necessary price levels essential for 
attainment of expansion goals of the 
productive branch of the industry and 
“take whatever action may be re- 
quired to assure these conditions.” 


Crude Output Costs—-The explora- 
tion and producing costs for crude 
oil are 38% higher in first six months 
of 1952 compared with an average of 
1947-49 period, James V. Brown, 
chairman of IPAA’s Cost Study Com- 
mittee, said. There has been only 
a 6.6% increase in average crude 
oil price in the same period. 


He told IPAA that a further boost 
of 15c per bbl. will be reflected in 
last half of 1952 as result of in- 
creased wages, construction costs and 
steel prices paid by oil industry. 


Recent cost hikes, not reflected 
in first six months of 1952, he said 
include 7.5% in wages and salaries, 
6.5% in steel prices and 5.24% in 
construction costs. His report said 
these increases will bring estimated 
increase in current finding, develop- 
ing and production costs to between 
75c and 80c per bbl. over 1947-49 
costs. 


OPS Slams Door on Bid to Decontrol 
Oil Prices; Next Move Up to PAD 


WASHINGTON—Possibility of de- 
control of crude and oil product prices 
received another sharp setback this 
week when Price Stabilizer Tighe E. 
Woods flatly denied a decontrol pe- 
tition on crude and natural gas from 
the Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America. 


In rejecting the IPAA bid, Mr. 
Woods practically told the association 
that any reconsideration of the mat- 
ter in the future would come only 
upon the recommendation of PAD. 

Mr. Woods denied that price con- 
trols on oil currently are hampering 
defense production by restricting ex- 
pansion of crude and natural gas 
production capacity. As for future 
requirements, Mr. Woods noted that 
“we have not been advised by the 
responsible supply agency that the 
industry will not meet its expansion 
goals for 1952, because of price ob- 
stacles.” 


Apparently, the next move is up to 
PAD, for last week IPAA adopted a 
recommendation asking that PAD de- 
termine the necessary price levels” 
for production expansion and “take 
whatever action” needed (see p. 21 
for details on the IPAA meeting). 


Meanwhile there were these other 
developments in the pricing field: 


Service Station Decontrol — OPS 
will forward very shortly to local 
offices a proposal calling for lifting 
of controls on service stations doing 
an annual business of $30,000 or less. 


Reason for the field survey is that 
tne national OPS office received vary- 
ing reactions to the suggestion. In 
some arei\s, it was said, the exempted 
stations would be of the “very small” 
variety, while, in others, a station 
doing that size of business is con- 
sidered “quite large.” 


Regional and district office recom- 
mendations will be returned in about 
10 days from the time they are con- 
tacted by Washington. 


No Decentralization — The Fuels 
Division was preparing this week to 
recommend against decentralizing to 
regional offices the authority to act 
under all petroleum pricing offices 
without referring the matters to 
Washington. 

The local offices now have such 
authority under Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation 13 on retail petroleum sales, 
except for the fact that amendments 
to the order must be drafted in Wash- 
ington. 

However, the division believes that 
matters under the other regulations 
must be handled on a national] basis, 
because actions taken in one market- 
ing area have a direct effect on other 


areas at the wholesale 
above. 


Gasoline Pricing—Informal discus- 
sions in Washington on the proposed 
increase of West Coast retail gaso- 
line ceilings were shaping up in Wash- 
ington this week, plus the probability 
that the matter will be referred to the 
West Coast industry advisory com- 
mittee in the near future. 

Dealer Push — In Los Angeles, 
Douglas Oil Co, is advising its deal- 
ers to co-operate in any dealer proj- 
ects aimed at petitioning OPS for 
higher retail gasoline ceilings to en- 
able margin increases. 

At the autumn dealer meetings now 
in progress, Douglas officials have 
been explaining that the regional OPS 
office is preparing a survey on labor 
costs and outlined information that 
would be requested from dealers. 

Douglas, with a chain of dealer- 
operated stations throughout Cali- 
fornia, distributes about 10 million 
gals. of gasoline. 

Escalation and Freight—The Clear- 
ance Committee, a topside OPS pol- 
icy group, apparently will approve the 
current approach of the Fuels Divi- 
sion to the problem of escalation 
clauses in natural gas contracts and 
transportation pass-through proced- 
ure changes. 

As now proposed, escalation would 
be permitted where it is called for in 
individual contracts in effect during 
the base period. But the upward ad- 
justment of area-wide or field-wide 
natural gas prices by other producers 
based on one such contract in the 
area woilld not be permitted. 

The freight amendments would, in 
brief, remove present inequities exist- 
ing between “in-bound” and “out- 
bound” transportation cost pass- 
through for petroleum products. 
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NPA Again Weighing 
Decontrol of Steel 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Steel decontrol 
has become a high-ranking topic once 
more on the agenda at National Pro- 
duction Authority. 

A special task group made up of 
representatives of the steel industry, 
steel consumers and NPA materials 
officials will meet later this week to 
work on decontrol plans. 

This does not mean that decontrols 
will be upcoming shortly. More like- 
ly, the group will recommend a “‘time- 
table” for easing regulations. A group 
of steel producers last April presented 
NPA with a decontrol pattern, and 
the agency indicated it would put the 
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plan into effect, but the steel strike 
stopped that. 

Indications are that decontrol will 
be spread out over a considerable pe- 
riod, rather than abruptly ended. Thus 
the types of steel in more plentiful 
supply will be taken from under con- 
trols first, and the others will fol- 
low as their supply-demand pictures 
come into focus. 

Meanwhile, NPA indicated it may 
have some additional steel available 
for first quarter distribution, perhaps 
as much as 1.5 million tons. No de- 
cision has yet been made on how this 
will be distributed, but the educated 
guessers were speculating that it 
would not be an across-the-board in- 
crease, but rather an increase by spe- 
cific products. This would mean that 
products made from the more plenti- 
ful types of steel would likely get 
the “surplus” first quarter steel sup- 
ply. 

Can Supply Good—One important 
factor pointing to decontrol possi- 


bilities was the fact that down at 
the consumer level, most goods are 
now in fairly adequate supply. In 
cans for oil, for example, an NPA 
official said “that problem is licked.” 
He added that only some new emer- 
gency could change the adequate sup- 
ply picture there. Also, another NPA 
official said that the need for cans 
for antifreeze apparently had been 
met satisfactorily “because we aren’t 
hearing any complaints.” 

The Census Bureau reported that 
can shipments were running ahead of 
last year. 


Arrow Acquires Control 
Of Wisconsin Refinery 


NPN News Bureau 

CHICAGO—Arrow Petroleum Co. 
has acquired: a controlling interest in 
Wisconsin Oil Refining Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., and is proceeding with 
plans to double the plant’s capacity 
with equipment from Arrow’s Cen- 


tralia, Ill, refinery, now being dis- 
mantled, according to Arrow officers. 

Control was acquired in exchange 
for Arrow’s refining facilities follow- 
ing a reorganization last July. Wis- 
consin Oil Refining will continue to 
operate the Sheboygan refinery un- 
der its own name, Arrow will con- 
tinue to operate a sales office at Cen- 
tralia and maintain headquarters at 
Chicago. 

Installation of the additional equip- 
ment will take six to eight months, 
Arrow said, and will bring the plant’s 
refining capacity to 10,000 b/d. New 
equipment also permits the manu- 
facture of higher octane gasoline and 
better quality burning oils, the com- 
pany said. The plant will continue 
to produce road oil and asphalt. 

The Wisconsin plant has been op- 
erating on about 1,000 b/d of Wy- 
oming crude and 2,000 b/d of Tioga 
(Williston Basin) crude. Plans call 
for boosting throughput of Tioga 
crude. 





Secondary Distillate Stocks 19% Higher on September 1 


WASHINGTON—Secondary stocks 
of distillate in the U. S. on Sept. 1 
amounted to 20,800,000 bblis., up 
3,300,000 bbls. (or 19.1%) from Aug. 
1 and up 1,800,000 bbls. from Sept. 
1, 1951, according to the Census Bu- 
reau. 

For District 1, the report showed 
distillate stocks of 11,403,000 bbls. on 
Sept. 1, an increase of 1,500,000 bbls. 
from a year ago, and up 2,400,000 
bbls. from Aug. 1 this year. 

Based on Census data, District 1 
storage was 75% filled on Sept. 1, 
compared with 60% on Aug. 1. No 
data was available on storage ca- 
pacity a year ago. 

In its second report in the newly- 
begun series of monthly reports on 
secondary stocks (see Oct. 1 NPN, p. 
35 for the initial report), the bureau 
said the U.S. total for gasoline, kero- 
sine, distillate and residual fuels was 
56,700,000 bbls. on Sept. 1, a boost of 
3,300,000 from a month ago and 1,- 
300,000 from Sept. 1, 1951. 
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PERCENTAGE of secondary storage capacity filled with principal products as of Sept. 
1, 1952, in various PAD districts is shown in this map prepared by Census Bureau. 


“Distillate” 


includes Nos. 1-4 fuel oil and light Diesel type oil. 


“Residual” “includes 


Nos. 5-6 fuel oil and heavy Diesel oil. Percentages shown in earlier map for Aug. 1 
(NPN Oct. 1, p. 36) are no longer accurate, since inventory figures have been revised 


Secondary Inventories of Principal Products as of Sept. 1 
(thousands of bbls.) 
Kerosine—— 


PAD Districts Total—— 
Sept. . 
1952 1951 
U, 8. Total. - 56,738 55,395 
PAD 1 seed 24,951 23,478 
PAD pin dé'es bauees 20,974 21,466 
ery 5,641 5,244 
1,590 1,568 
3,582 3,639 


Sept. Sept. Sept. 
1951 1952 1951 
20,993 8,311 8,420 
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2,760 793 743 

984 91 93 
1,963 107 116 
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Secondary Inventories and Storage Capacity, Aug. 1 (Revised) 
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FTC Calls Shell Fuel Oil Contract Illegal 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Federal Trade 
Commission has charged Shell Oil 
Co. with refusing to sell fuel oils to 
Independent marketers unless they 
sign “exclusive dealing’ contracts. 
Hearing has been set for Dec, 19 
in Washington. 

FTC complaint states that Shell 
in 1951 adopted a marketing plan 
under which it refuses to sell to a 
dealer unless he agrees to: 


1. Sell only Shell fuel oil. 


2. Use Shell color scheme and 
name on delivery trucks. 

3. Buy specified minimum 
amount annually. (This mini- 
mum would equal total purchases 
of fuel oil from all sources in 
the previous year). 


FTC contends such contracts pre- 
vent Shell’s competitors from selling 
to Independent dealers who have 
agreements with Shell, that dealers 
themselves are deprived of benefits 
of competition because they can’t 
shop around for the best price, and 
that the dealer is threatened with be- 
ing cut off from supply if he is un- 
willing or unable to handle Shell’s 
products exclusively. 

FTC said Shell’s practices tend to 
create a monopoly and are in viola- 
tion of the Clayton Act. 

The company is given 20 days in 
which to file an answer to the com- 
plaint. Failure to do so would be 
considered by FTC as an admission of 
charges. 

If a hearing is held, and the com- 
plaint is upheld, an order will be is- 
sued forcing Shell to discontinue such 
contract practices. 


The proposed order would read: 

“It is ordered that the responc'ent, 
Shell Oil ©o., a corpora‘ion, and all 
its officers, agents, representatives 
and employes, directly or through any 
corporate or other device, in con- 
nection with offering for sale, sale 
or distribution of kerosine or fuel 
oils, or other goods, wares or mer- 
chandise of whatsoever nature in 
commerce, as commerce is defined in 
the act of Congress entitled “An Act 
to supplement existing laws against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, 
and for other purposes,” commonly 
known as the Clayton Act, do forth- 
with cease and desist from: 

“1. Offering for sale or selling any 
amount or quantity of such products 
upon the condition or requirement, 
expressed or implied, that the pur- 
chaser thereof purchase any or all 
of same exclusively from respond- 
ent. 

“2. Offering for sale or selling any 
amount or quantity of such products 
upon any condition which, directly or 
indirectly, requires the purchaser 
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thereof to refrain from dealing in the 
goods or merchandise of another. 

“3. Refusing or refraining from 
selling any amount or quantity of 
said products unless the purchaser 
thereof agree to purchase any or all 
of same exclusively from respondent. 

“4, Entering into, continuing or 
using any agreement, understanding, 
arrangement, plan or program for 
the purpose, or with the effect of 
contributing to or accomplishing any 
of the foregoing acts, practices, 
™methods or policies prohibited by 
this order.” 


Shell’s Reply 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK-—Shell Oil Co. said 
Oct. 27 that Federal Trade Commis- 
sion charges that company’s fuel oil 
contracts violate Clayton Act “are 
not correct,” and its practices are 
both reasonable and legal. 

The company said its fuel oil deal- 
ers are neither compelled by contract 
to purchase their entire requirements 
of oil from Shell nor are they re- 
quired to sell this fuel oil under Shell 
brand. 

“While Shell’s contract does spe- 
cify that buyer purchase certain 


minimum quantity of fuel oil, this 
quantity has always been less than 
the dealer’s estimated annual require- 
ments. The company regards this 
provision as only reasonable in view 
of the fact that contract also speci- 
fies a maximum quantity of fuel oil 
which Shell is obligated to supply,” 
the company stated. 

The company also pointed out that 
its contract gives the dealer the privi- 
lege of selling under the Shell brand 
but does not impose on him any obliga- 
tion to do so. The contract does pro- 
hibit the dealer from selling fuel oil 
of other refiners as a Shell product, 
“primarily to protect the consumer 
against receiving inferior products 
under the Shell brand.” 

Shell said most of its dealers pre- 
fer to sell fuel oil under Shell branc 
whether encouraged to or not, “in 
order to benefit from the generally 
popular acceptance of Shell products.” 


FTC Will Kill Competition 
By Year 2053, Mason Predicts 


TORONTO, Ont. — U. S. Federal 
Trade Commission Lowell B. Mason 
took a look into the future last week 
while addressing the Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce and found competi- 
tion in U. S. industry and business 
dead 100 years from now, with death 
caused by strangulation at the hands 





Defense Orders for the Oil Industry 


(Issued Oct, 21-27 inclusive) 

This description of oil defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service pro rata plus $5.00 
for handiing. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA — Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB — 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS — Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


NPA—National Production Authority 

M-11, amended, Copper. 
OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

CPR 34, Amdt, 4. Modification of posting 
ceiling prices. 

CPR 30, Amdt. 38. Manufacturers whose 
gross sales do not exceed $25,000. 

CPR 150, Amdt. 1. Pneumatic compressor 
manufacturers whose gross sales do not ex- 
ceed $25,000. 


SSB—Salary Stabilization Board 

AO 4—Regional directors of SSB. 

— 1, Amdt. 1. General Salary Stabiliza- 
tion. 

GSSR 2, Amdt. 2. Profit-sharing and other 
bonuses. 

GSSR 4, Amdt. 2. Stock Option and Stock 
Purchase Plans. 

GSSR 8, Amdt. 1. 
Plans. 

Gso 12, 
other bonuses. 


Health and Welfare 


Rev.—New profit-sharing and 


What Orders Do _ z 
National Production Authority 


COPPER—M-11, as amended—Requires con- 
trolled copper materials producers to open 
order books for any quarter at least 90 days 
before start of quarter. Limits acceptance of 
orders and shipments to ACM orders or NPA 
directives. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


POSTING OF CEILING PRICES--—Amdt. 4 
to CPR 34—Requires retail service establish- 
ments to use official poster, supplied by OPS, 
in listing ceiling prices of 20 principal services. 

SMALL MANUFACTURERS—Amat. 38 to 
CPR 30—Exempts manufacturers of machin- 
ery and related manufactured goods from price 
controls if gross sales of commodities for last 
fiscal year did not exceed $25,000. 

PNEUMATIC AIR COMPRESSORS—Amat 
1 to CPR 150—Exempts manufacturers of 
small pneumatic compressors from price con- 
trols if gross sales of commodities for last 
fiscul year did not exceed $25,000. 


Salary Stabilization Board 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS—AO 4—Designates 
regional directors of SSB as authority under 
SPR 2 to define scope and purpose of in- 
vestigations within their Areas. 

GENERAL SALARY STABILIZATION 
Amdt, 1 to GSSR 1—Exempts wages, sal- 
aries, etc. of $1.00 per hour or less from 
salary controls. 

PROFIT-SHARING—Amédt. 2 to GSSR 2 
Conforms the section amended to the provi- 
sions of GSSR 1, Amended. 

STOCK OPTION—Amdt. 2 to GSSR 4 
Clarifies filing requirements contained in the 
regulation. 

HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS—Amat. 
1 to GSSR 8—Widens scope of benefits con- 
tained in health and welfare plans which 
employer may put into effect on self- 
administering basis. 

PROFIT-SHARING — GSO 12 — Es- 
tablishes a basis for the payment of bonuses 
by employers who did not pay bonuses between 
1946-1950. 
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of bureaucrats while U. S. business- 
men stood by and let it happen. 

He said the sad state of affairs 
was not caused by lack of raw ma- 
terials, productive capacity or manu- 
facturing ability, or by high taxes 
or war (“inward” explosion had killed 
Communism in Russia). Instead, he 
said, free enterprise was stifled in 
the field of distribution. 

He said that “back” in 1952 “dry 
and seldom read” decisions by FTC 
had set the framework for almost 
complete suppression of competition 
in distribution. He said that the mere 
fact of price difference to several 
buyers, regardless of circumstance 
was sufficient in 1952 to establish the 
guilt of seller “without further ado.” 

He said that in 1953 FTC had 
ruled that no one could charge or 
quote the same price as competitors 
because, if he did, he was guilty of 
conscious parallelism of action. 

Thus, Mr. Mason reasoned, business- 
man could be found guilty if he 
charged the same price as his com- 
petitor or, if he had different price, 
could be charged with price discrimin- 
ation. 

He said FTC took actions under the 
guise of helping public welfare by 
extermination of monopoly power, but 
he claimed that FTC actually was 
striking out at little companies as 
well as big. 

Mr. Mason said the slogan during 
presidential campaign of 2053 was 


“Throw the Rascals Out,” but that 
slogan wasn’t referring to govern- 
ment office holders but to “cuckoo in- 
dustrialists” who had taken over all 
private corporations to satisfy treble 
damage judgements. 


Major, Station Men Extend 
Contract as Impasse Develops 


SAN FRANCISCO — Wage and 
compensation agreement between 
Standard Oil of California and West- 
ern States Service Station Employes 
Union has been extended 90 days fol- 
lowing failure to reach agreement on 
the new pact. 

Existing agreement, scheduled to 
expire Oct. 31, will remain in force 
until Jan. 31. Negotiations were ad- 
journed in an impasse over several 
points. 

One difference arose over commis- 
sion compensation. The union request- 
ed a 0.25c per gal. increase in com- 
missions paid to attendants on prem- 
ium gasoline, from 0.5c to 0.75c, retro- 
active to Sept. 15 (date 40-hour week 
became effective). Standard acceded 
to the raise but declined to make it 
retroactive. 

When the 40-hour week was nego- 
tiated early this year, Standard 
granted a commission increase, but 
Wage Stabilization Board disallowed 
it. Purpose of the increase is to off- 
set loss in commissions resulting from 





Survey Shows Gasoline Octane Ratings Edge Higher 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND More cities had 
higher octane gasolines (both regular 
and premium grade) in October of 
this year than in July, according to 
a Du Pont survey of 50 cities. 

The octane number high for prem- 
ium grade stayed the same from 
July to October, but moved from 
Baltimore to Boston. The low for 
premium grade remained in El Paso, 
Texas. 

The high for regular grade moved 
up 0.4 from July to October. Boston 


took the honor, after sharing it last 
July with Cleveland. The low re- 
mained in El Paso. 


The table below compares October 
survey results with previous reports 
(in which 48 or 49 cities were tested). 
The figures are averages for the cities 
covered. The table shows, for ex- 
ample, that in October, 1952, there 
were 34 cities with a premium gaso- 
line octane rating of 90 and above, 
and that Boston had the high prem- 
ium rating with 92.7. 


Gasoline Octane Ratings in 50 Cities for October 





Octane Ratings 
Premium— 
90 & above 
85-90 . 
Below 85 
Low— 
Calgary, Alta 
El Paso .. 
High— 
Baltimore 
Boston .. 


Regular— 
85 & above 
80-85 .. 
Below 80 .. 


ch— 
Philadelphia ... 
Baltimore 
Boston .. 
Cleveland 
New York 
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April duly 
1952 


32 
17 


0 
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decline in attendants’ gallonage share 
in shift from 48-hour to 40-hour week. 

A union official said over-all dif- 
ferences obviated even a compromise 
settlement, so union proposed an ex- 
tension. 

He speculated that there would be a 
better climate for renewed negotia- 
tions after OPS has taken action on 
Standard’s petitions for crude oil and 
product ceiling increases. 

Standard confirmed negotiations 
but declined to comment or elaborate. 


Weather Still Colder 
In Midwest, Southeast 


NPN News Bureau 

CLEVELAND—The Midwest and 
Southeast areas have moved into the 
third straight week of cold weather 
since the start of the heating season 
Sept. 1. Both areas registered a 
hundred or more degree days over 
last year and normal. 

For the first time since Sept. 1, 
weather in the East Coast area was 
colder than last year or normal, The 
West Coast-Rocky Mt. area remained 
warm. 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept. 1-Oct, 25 


Nor- 
East Coast 1952 mal 
eee 353 343 
New York .. . 236 240 
Philadelphia ..... 212 195 
Washingtont .. 228 3 221 
Average ....... 267 250 
Midwest 
Chicagot ......... 498 386 
Cleveland .. . 447 : 394 
Detroit? . soose Ga 33% 391 
Minneapolist ..... 648 575 515 
Omaha? . : 413 383 312 
Ce. Ss ics cen See 184 
Average ....... 463 364 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.* 190t 51 
Charleston, 8. C. 59 7 34 
Nashville, Tenn.t. 319 36 1351 
Raleigh, N. C. .. 173 i 121 
Average . ‘ 185 77 85 
West C oast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco ... 287 248 208 
Seattle o. coces ae 351 454 
Denver? +++. 359 504 366 
Average . tie Se 368 343 
Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis 
+t Readings at airport office. Readings in other 
cities taken at downtown (city) offices 
t Includes weather bureau correction 


Oil Has Good Fire Record 
NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK — Not a single fire 
which originated at service stations, 
refineries, bulk plants, bulk termin- 
als, natural gasoline plants, or in tank 
trucks last year spread to other prop- 
erty, according to reports submitted 
to the API. The ratio of outside fires 
which spread to oi] property against 
oil fires which spread to other proper- 
ty was 7.5 to 1. 

Reports covering 127,742 properties 
with insurable value of $6,642,019,315 
indicated a total of 926 fires, or fre- 
quency per 100 properties of 0.725. In 
1951, on 165,277 properties with in- 
surable value of $7,010,215,492, 1,113 
fires occured, or frequency of 0.673 
per 100 properties. 
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South Dakota Jobbers Eye Own Refinery 


To Process Crude from Williston Basin 


RAPID CITY, S. Dak.—The South 
Dakota Independent Oil Men’s Assn., 
at its annual convention Oct. 20-21, 
threw its support behind a proposal 
that Independent jobers promote con- 
struction of a new refinery in eastern 
South Dakota to process crude from 
the Williston Basin of North Dakota. 


A resolution adopted unanimously 
put the association on record as be- 
ing “highly in favor” of the project 
and ready to lend its “full and active 
support to the proposal.” An asso- 
ciation committee consisting of A. J. 
Rhian of Yankton and J. E. Adrian, 
executive secretary, was named to 
work with the refinery corporation, 
when it is organized, and with the 
South Dakota Natural Resources 
Commission toward achieving con- 
struction of the new plant. 

The idea of a South Dakota refin- 
ery was conceived by Leonard Wudel 
of Wudel Gas & Oil Corp., Independ- 
ent jobber at Mitchell, S. Dak., who 
outlined his proposal to the conven- 
tion. Mr. Wudel said that such a re- 
finery would assure Independents of 
a sure and constant source of sup- 
ply, would make residual fuel avail- 
able to the state “on a competitive 





Crabb Is New President 


RAPID CITY, S. Dak. — 
Lowell Crabb of the Crabb Oil 
Co., Wagner, was elected presi- 
dent of the South Dakota In- 
dependent Oi] Men’s Assn. at 
last week’s annual convention, 
succeeding C. G. Skartvedt of 
the Skarty Oil Co., Rapid City. 

R. L. Aden of the South Da- 
kota Oil Co., Sioux Falls, was 
elevated to first vice president. 
Elected second and third vice 
presidents, respectively, were 
Marian Van Wyk of the Van 
Wyk Oil Co., Platte, and A, J. 
Rhian of the Rhian Oil Co., 
Yankton. Mr. Rhian also was 
re-elected treasurer. 

New directors chose were Al- 
len Clark of the Canyon Oil Co., 
Deadwood, and Holger Ander- 
son of the Holger Anderson 
Oil Co., Sioux Falls. 

Re-elected to the board were 
Ed Schanzenbach, Selby Oil Co., 
Selby; Chris Kasperson, Kas- 
person Oil Co., Huron; and O. 
L. McDonald, S. and M. Oil Co., 
Chamberlain. 











basis,” and eliminate dependence on 
Group 3 rail rates. 

The plant, if constructed, would 
be the first modern refinery in South 
Dakota. The state now has three 
small skimming plants in the Black 
Hills area. 

Crude Supply—Mr. Wudel said that 
a corporation composed primarily of 
Independent oil men would be or- 
ganized soon to promote the project. 
He revealed that those interested are 
investigating the possibility of barg- 
ing crude oil from the Williston Basin 
down the Missouri River to the re- 
finery site. 

This would involve the “siphoning” 
of crude through various dams which 
have been and are being erected on 
the upper Missouri. Holes would be 
cut in the dams through which crude 
would be transferred from one barge 
to another. The same system, he said, 
could be used for barging lignite 
coal, grain and other products. 

Mr. Wudel’s proposal was support- 
ed from the convention floor by sev- 
eral members, including C. G. Skart- 
vedt of Rapid City, retiring associ- 
ation president; Lowell Crabb of 
Wagner, newly elected president, and 
R. L. Aden of Sioux Falls, first vice 
president. 


Idea Favored—Mr. Skartvedt dis- 
closed he had discussed the project 
with Gov. Siguard Anderson and 
members of the South Dakota Natural 
Resources Commission, all of whom 
pledged their fullest support. The 
commission asked the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U. S. Army, and the Federal 
Bureau of Reclamation for informa- 
tion concerning barging possibilities. 
Mr. Skartvedt announced just before 
the convention’s close that the Corps 
of Engineers had stated orally to 
members of the commission that the 
barging plan as outlined by Mr. Wu- 
del was completely practical and eco- 
nomic. A written report was promised, 
Mr. Skartvedt said. 

Mr. Crabb suggested that the new 
refinery might be located at Picks- 
town, site of the big Fort Randall 
dam. Pickstown is a government- 
made village of 700 construction 
workers which will be sold or aban- 
doned when the dam is completed in 
about two years. 

Resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention: 

1. Called upon Congress to enact 
the so-called Connally bill which 
would exempt petroleum marketers, 
under certain conditions from pro- 
visions of the federal Wage-Hour 


Law. This measure died in commit- 
tee at the last session of Congress, 
and all South Dakota jobbers were 
urged to contact their Congressional 
candidates prior to the Nov. 4 elec- 
tion and obtain a definite commit- 
ment as to what stand they would 
take on the bill. 

2. Renewed its request that the 
South Dakota legislature enact a lien 
law which would enable the jobber 
to take over part of the farmer’s 
crop to settle his account in the event 
he became delinquent. Association 
leaders said they believed the meas- 
ure has a better chance for passage 
in next year’s legislature than at any 
time in the past. 

3. Endorsed the Butler bill, pro- 
viding for refund of federal gasoline 
tax on products lost or destroyed 
through fire, flood or other catastro- 
phe. 

4. Asked the South Dakota legis- 
lature to enact a bill which would 
prohibit jobbers from helping farmers 
fill out their gasoline tax refund 
forms. 

Convention speakers included Leo 
W. Fargen, state manager of the 
Statewide Highway Planning Survey 
of the South Dakota Highway Com- 
mission, and Otis H. Ellis, Washing- 
ton counsel for the National Oil Job- 
bers Council. —By L. C. 


Oil Co-op Sales Up Only 4% 


KANSAS CITY—A study made of 
“a large group” of oil co-operatives 
by a farm credit economist shows 
that while money owed them by pa- 
trons increased 30% in 1951, sales 
increased only 4%, Consumers Co- 
operative Assn. reports in its publi- 
cation for members. 


“Business in general tightens cred- 
it policies in periods of prosperity and 
softens them during depressions. Co- 
ops are apparently engaged in re- 
versing that good rule,” the economist 
was quoted as saying. 


The economist said that co-ops face 
three financial dangers: (1) too much 
on books, (2) too much money tied 
up in slow-moving merchandise and 
(3) over-expansion in land, buildings 
and plant facilities. 
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VIRGINIA OIL JOBBERS show great interest in the degree day fuel oil delivery system being explained by Parks Gwaltney (center) 
of Gwaltney Oil Corp., Durham, N. C., at the Virginia association meeting at Old Point Comfort Oct. 16. Watching over the left 
shoulder of Mr. Gwaltney is C. P. Holland, Southern Oil Co., Suffolk, president of the association 


Great Benefits in Jobber Association 
Outlined for Virginia Independents 


By NPN Staff Writer 


OLD POINT COMFORT, Va.—The 
almost invaluable benefits available 
from jobber organizations were thor- 
oughly spelled out for Virginia job- 
bers here last week by a man who 
ought to know—-Parks Gwaltney, of 
Gwaltney Oil Corp., Durham, N. C., 
and former chairman of the National 
Oil Jobbers Council. 

Aside from the intangible values 
realized, Mr. Gwaltney pointed out 
that members of the North Carolina 
Oil Jobbers Assn. are obtaining 
tangible benefits amounting to from 
18 to 25 times the annual assess- 
ment. 

Mr. Gwaltney’s fervent presenta- 
tion was made to the meeting of Vir- 
ginia Petroleum Jobbers Assn. here 
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Oct. 16. Most of the jobbers also 
are members, along with major com- 
pany representatives, of the Virginia 
Oil Men’s Assn. which met at the 
same location on the following day. 
The latter group was briefed on re- 
fining developments by Stanley C. 
Hope, president of the Esso Standard 
Oil Co. 

At its business session, the jobber 
group approved the naming of a com- 
mittee by President C. P. Holland, 
Southern Oil Co., Suffolk, Va., to 
study and make recommendations to 
the state on toll road proposals. No 
such projects have been started in 
the state, although authority has 
been granted by the legislature. The 
jobbers want to look closely at such 
things as the extent of competition 
provided for toll road business facili- 


ties and the fate of business ven- 
tures on parallel roads. 


Margin Formula Apathy It also 
developed from the jobber meeting 
that “there is not too much interest” 
in the formula established by the 
Office of Price Stabilization for 
granting possible increases on fuel 
oil margins. Apparently contributing 
to this attitude on the part of most 
jobbers is the recent increase in East 
Coast heating oil prices authorized by 
OPS. However, some jobbers have 
been seriously hurt by the East Coast 
increase, primarily those who secure 
products from eastern points but have 
to compete in areas supplied from the 
Plantation Pipe Line. 

Four new members of the Virginia 
association are: Long Oil Co., Harris- 
burg; Ware Oil Co., Dunnsville; J. W. 
Chisman, Hampton, and H. C. Wat- 
son, Olney. 


Association Gains—Elaborating on 
his trade association theme, Mr. 
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Gwaltney pointed out that the North 
Carolina association has been able 
to get the gasoline tare allowance in- 
creased from 1% to 2%, tax bond in- 
surance premiums reduced by 60% 
and fire insurance premiums on bulk 
plants and service stations cut by 
41.5%. 


Mr. Gwaltney also had some per- 
tinent comments on other develop- 
ments bearing on the oil industry. 
Here were the highlights: 


Government —- Not Big Business 
“but Big Government and Big La- 
bor have become one *of our most 
pressing problems. .. We must wake 
up and pay more attention to the 
kind of people who want to represent 
us, and get out and vote.” 


Toll Roads—They are creating a 
revolution in the marketing of gaso- 
line and other petroleum products, 
plus creating monopolies. In one 
case, tremendous gallonage has been 
funnelled into stations of only one 
company, which is receiving “very 
little benefit from it’—the state “not 
only gets the drag” but puts itself 
in business “in direct competition to 
you and me.” If it is impossible to 
kill turnpike authority, then all 
means available should be used to 
prevent concessions of any kind on 
toll roads. If concessions are inevit- 
able, they should be made equitable 


as to allotment and on a paying 
basis to the recipient. 


Tank Loans—Eastern North Caro- 
lina jobbers woke up to the realiza- 
tion not so long ago that they each 
had thousands of dollars invested in 
tanks loaned to tobacco barns and 
that these costs never could be re- 
covered. At the same time they got 
together and found they had as much 
as $60,000 on their books for oil de- 
livered to thege barns. In a spirit of 
real co-operation, the loaning of tanks 
was almost completely stopped. 


Credits—Dealers in Durham Coun- 
ty discovered a while back that 
most of their trouble with bad ac- 
counts was the fault of the oil dis- 
tributors who delayed from three to 
six months in referring cases to the 
credit bureau. To solve the situation, 
all distributors turned in lists of their 
credit customers to the bureau, which 
handles inquiries for any oil man by 
making a direct check with other oil 
men extending credit to the party in 
question. This way, “he cannot 
stick but one of us, and we have 
saved each other hundreds of dollars 
in bad accounts.” 


Cartels—The investigation by the 
Justice Department of alleged “car- 
tel” operations on the part of U. S. 
oil companies abroad “was just ex- 
actly what Russia wanted.” 


Texas Jobbers Pin Success Label on Training School 


HOUSTON—tThirty-three oil men 
attended the first management insti- 
tute sponsored by the Texas Oil Job- 
bers Assn. on the University of Tex- 
as campus in Austin Oct. 21-23. The 
association now plans to continue 
sponsoring these programs each year, 
according to George Hofmayer, as- 
sociation secretary. 

“Those who attended the institute 
generally believed that the practical 
training and exchange of ideas they 
received would be helpful in training 
employes, increasing sales and solving 
everyday problems,’ Mr. Hofmayer 
said. 

The Texas jobbers are aiming at 
a long-range goal whereby they can 
train their service station and bulk 
plant employes, Mr. Hofmayer stated. 
However, it was felt that training 
should first begin with the jobbers 
themselves, and work downward. 


Members of the first institute were 
offered courses on “How to Train” 
and “Effective Communications.” For 
future institutes, the oil men who at- 
tended suggested a list of courses 
such as training for service station 
operators, uniform systems of ac- 
counting and finance, public relations, 
effective advertising media, human 
relations, business law, drivers’ train- 
ing and incentive plans. 

Of these who attended, not all were 


jobbers. For instance, several em- 
ployes of the Sun Oil Co., Humble Oil 
& Refining Co., and Skelly Oil Co. 
took part in the program. 

Dates for the second annual insti- 
tute will be set and announced later 
by the education committee of the 
association. 

Who Was There — Those present 
were (cities in Texas unless noted 
otherwise) : 

Amarillo—J. B. Powell of J. M. 
Simpson Oil Co. 

Arcadia, La.—Deane C. Duke of 
Skelly Oil Co. 


Austin—W. L. Kindle of Humble 
Oil and Refining Co. 

Big Spring—B. L. Coughlin, A. C. 
Hinds and J. J. Typer, all of Westex 
Oil Co. 

Bishop—T. A. Harrell, Jr., of In- 
dependent Oil Co. 

Dallas—Frank A. Fritts, William J. 
Gladwin and Jack T. Roland, Jr., all 
of Skelly Oil Co., and Walt R. Swan 
of Sun Oil Co. 

Fort Worth—E. F. Crites of Crites 
Oil Co. and J. R. Alvey of Felts Dis- 
tributing Co. 

Freeport—Joe A. Denton of Wilson 
Oil Co. 

Harlingen—Ernest L. Steward of 
Hicks Oil Co. 

Houston—A. O. Miller of Humble 
Oil and Refining Co. and Charles 


Hagan, Jr., of Modern Welding Co. 
Kilgore—Bill Brazziel of Pederson 
Oil Co. 
Lake Charles, La.—D. J. Thibo- 
deaux of Quality Oil Co. 
Laredo—Alfredo Santos, Jr., of 
Santos Oil Co. 


Longview—Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Ben- 
nett of E. K. Bennett, Inc. 

Lubbock—Hugh Dryer of Dryer and 
Lee Oil Co., Sam Strong of Townsend 
and Strong Oil Co. and Roy Wisdom 
of Ohlen Busch Oil Co. 

Mineral Wells—Kenneth L. Broyles 
of Skelly Oil Co. 

San Antonio— Leslie R. Neal, Sr., 
Leslie Neal, Jr., R. E. Hunke, Marvin 
Wilbanks and Marshall Pogue, all of 
Jack Neal, Inc., and Tom F. Brangen, 
Jr., of O. F. Davenport Co. 

Terrill—Ernest W. Miller of Skelly 
Oil Co. 


Oil Wholesale Collections 
Are Good, Report Shows 


The percentage of total dollar vol- 
ume of oil industry wholesale credit 
on the books less than 30 days av- 
eraged between 85% and 90% at the 
end of 1951. 

This is shown in a report by the 
Credit Economics Committee of the 
American Petroleum Credit Assn., 
based on the composite experience of 
46 companies. 

The average has remained nearly 
level for the past four years, commit- 
tee figures showed. A similar con- 
dition of stability exists for retail or 
credit card accounts, with the aver- 
age 30-day or less volume standing 
between 70% and 75%. 


Losses from bad debts in the whole- 
sale category were slightly less at 
the end of 1951, while credit card 
losses showed markec, improvement, 
the committee reported. 


Only heating oil accounts, with an 
average 30-day or less dollar volume 
between 60% and 65%, reported by 
12 companies as of June 1952, showed 
a change for the worse. This was 
from an average of between 85% and 
90% at the end of 1951 and 1950. 


Between 75% and 80% approvals 
of credit card applications is the av- 
erage reported by 32 companies, ac- 
cording to the committee. Heating 
oil applications showed a decline in 
approvals to an average of 90% as 
of June 1952, from the 95% to 100% 
average at the end of 1951 and 1950, 
as reported by 10 companies. 


UOP Moves Headquarters 


CHICAGO—Universal Oil Products 
Co. has moved its principal admin- 
istrative and engineering offices to its 
new building at 30 East Algonquin 
Road, Des Plaines, Ill. 
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Can Bureaucrats Be Trusted in ‘Cartel’ Probe? 


The Truman administration, as shown by newspaper 
editorials the country over, is deservedly viewed with 
suspicion as to its honesty and good faith in prosecuting 
the various investigations of the alleged foreign oil 
“cartels”. The fairness and legality with which the 
investigation will be carried on is also seriously in ques- 
tion, especially as the prospective defendants listen to 
the din on all sides of the presidential campaign. If the 
possible defendants discount what they hear in the po- 
litical uproar even 50% or 75%, they still have great 
cause to fear the fairness and honorableness of the con- 
duct of this administration inquiry. 


There is so much downright crookedness, to say noth- 
ing of ordinary political shenanigans, all through the 
administration as to well justify prospective defendants 
before any Truman administration attack in taking the 
utmost precautions to see that they get a square deal, 
or at least as fair a deal as may be possible under to- 
day’s circumstances. Then there are those demonstra- 
tions by Truman himself, regardless of what political 
party the reader may belong to, of how he will stoop 
to anything, just as he has in the past, to sway public 
opinion. Therefore, whoever may appear as possible vic- 
tims of his attacks would be foolish not to protect them- 
selves the best possible. 


Hence, an observer should not view as quibbling the 
acts of the oil companies involved in these alleged “car- 
tels”, in trying to pin the Department of Justice down 
as to just what it wants from oil company files and to 
hold the Department strictly within the law of the 
land. 

If the subpoenas for files to present to the grand jury 
are general—as they are—and if they call for literally 
carloads of files from all over the world, as the original 
subpoenas did, then the companies are not only put to a 
simply tremendous burden and expense in producing them 
but the question, naturally, is will the government ever 
even intelligently and honestly look at them, let alone 
study them? 

If it will take a few years time of many men for the 
companies to assemble the papers and photostat them, 
then certainly it will take that and probably longer just 
for government men to read them, study them, and classi- 
fy them so they may be used in court. 

To revert to the infamous Madison Oil Case, the last 
big encounter the oil companies had with the govern- 
ment—and that was obviously a political case—the gov- 
ernment opened but a small fraction of all the many 
tons of records that were shipped to Madison by truck 
and freight, as companies found after getting their 
papers back at the close of the case. The government 
attorneys, as most people suspected, were too lazy to 
make a decent search and evidently wished only the 
large volume of exhibits for publicity purposes as well, 
probably, as being ornery enough to want to put the 
companies to as much trouble as possible. 


The question may be raised by the reader, why 
should the oil companies go to the expense and time 
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to photostat all papers before delivering them to the 
official custody of the government? Well, the gov- 
ernment has been known to “lose” papers and in 
view of even half the charges being made as to 
government chicanery, it is only reasonable to as- 
sume that papers may be altered or done away with 
if they should happen to be adverse to the govern- 
ment’s conception of its case. 


It was fortunate that the companies kept a detailed 
indexed and photostatic record of all this material in 
the Madison Case, for when at the close of the govern- 
ment’s case, it submitted a list of tank car prices that 
the government attorneys alleged “proved” their charges, 
the companies were able to show in court that same 
afternoon through cross examination of the government's 
own witness that the table was a downright fraud on 
court and jury. 

Maybe the present new crowd in the Department of 
Justice would not try to perpetrate such a crooked stunt 
but then again maybe they would, if your suspicions are 
guided by some of the stuff that has been disclosed in 
Washington in recent years. 

A great hazard to the oil companies if they are left 
to make a selection of papers that are described only 
in a general way, as now the government seemingly 
seeks to do, is how fair will the government be if some 
company employes, lawyers and file clerks, happen to 
overlook a particular piece of paper and a copy of it 
turns up in another company’s file? Will attorneys for 
the government frantically wave the copy before the 
court and jury and accuse the company of purposely 
trying to hide out the original? 

Or how about a particular piece of paper being so in- 
definitely described that it was passed up entirely and 
its absence discovered later from some other reference 
in the file? Will the government attorneys be absolutely 
fair and give the oil companies credit for good faith? 
Not if the Madison case is any indication, nor if all the 
conduct of the New Deal and the low level of the pres- 
ent presidential campaign talk is any illustration of gov- 
ernment ethics. 


The government should be made to take full re- 
sponsibility for being most explicit for what it wants 
from company files and the government should be 
made to pay the cost of getting it, for it should not 
be assumed that a man or company is guilty and 
should pay burdensome costs just because an admin- 
istration of “mink coats”, and “deep freezers” and 
“5% commissions” wants to go fishing, especially to 
aid the present political campaign or to promote the 
long time aim of so many in government these days 
to place our free enterprises under government con- 
trol. 


The question may well be fairly asked of the admin- 
istration if it is not already using election campaign 
methods in presenting its “case” to the courts? Gross 
distortion of fact is commonplace in the campaign, so 
what of the following flat statement by the administra- 
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tion’s lawyers in addressing a Washington court last 
week that the oil companies are actually contending, 

“If the violation on antitrust laws is sufficiently colos- 

sal the violation becomes exempt from law by virtue 

of sheer size.” 

We cannot find any statement like that in company 
pleadings but then our eyes are not fitted with the 
New-Fair Deal lenses. 

But here is one that maybe is easy for a Frankfurter 
protege but perhaps a bit hard for an ordinary mortal. 
Of the oil company plea that some of the information 
asked for for the grand jury is secret to foreign govern- 
ments, the erudite Department of Justice pontificated, 

“Every evidentiary privilege is a suppression of the 

truth.” 

Well at least that one did not come from one of 
Harry’s political speeches—or did it? 


FTC’s Mason Hits Nail on Head When He Says 
Bureaucrats Are Killing Free Enterprise 


‘ Now comes “the Bad Boy” of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Commissioner Lowell B. Mason, and has his bit 
of fun with one of the most screwball ideas such as have 
made that government body of judges, prosecutors, ex- 
ecutioners and bureaucrats, famous for practically all of 
its two score years. 

In a speech at Toronto last week, he looked back to the 
present as if his trip to Toronto was a hundred years 
hence, and saw where the FTC had killed free enterprise 
by its own regulations; killed free enterprise not only as 
represented by the big companies but by the small com- 
panies, for whom the FTC and other “advance thinkers” 
of Washington talk much but do little or nothing except 
to turn only blind eyes to the predicament of the small 
man. 

Mason poked at a particularly favorite piece of non- 
sense of our “modern thinkers” in economics as applied 
to American business, that if one business man offered 
to sell or sold at the same price as another business man 
he thereby proves his guilt of being in a conspiracy to 
maintain prices, and if he sold at a lower price then he 
is guilty of trying to destroy his competitor. 

It is unbelievable how often this contention is made 
in Washington and in other “high brow economic” circles. 
It has been seriously set forth by our Washington “‘states- 


men” in their committee hearings and on the floor of 
Congress. Last week the ever-reliable Washington News 
Bureau of NPN reported that this same FTC is seriously 
planning another general attack on business, especially 
the oil business, based on this very contention. Evidently 
Commissioner Mason was not just kidding at Toronto but 
warning business of more of this school boy nonsense 
that is a part of the propaganda to help bureaucrats seize 
business. 

Industry should realize how frequently and vigorously 
this contention is made by the loose “thinkers” in gov- 
ernment and other “intellectual” circles. The downright 
nonsense of it is terrifying when you think of all the 
power of government that these screwballs hold to ex- 
ercise over business. One can laugh at their “ignorance” 
but careful consideration honestly raises the question if 
the idea does not originate, today, in the propaganda ef- 
forts of Harry’s “good old friend Joe” in Moscow. 

The bureaucrats, who are promoting this doctrine 
against business, are of the same stripe as those in this 
same FTC who recently issued that untrue report on the oil 
industry’s alleged “cartels”, a report that was downright 
false and most libelous at least in its references to Platt’s 
Oilgram Price Service. 

Commissioner Mason flicked the still somewhat silent, 
at least hesitant, business man in his Toronto talk when 
he referred to the “Cuckoo Industrialists” who, in this 
land of bureaucratic fairies will have monopolized all pri- 
vate corporations just for the fun of satisfying treble 
damage claims. 

May the Commissioner use his able wit some more 
toward saving the country from his bureaucratic as- 
sociates. 





Equal and exact justice to all men... and 
trial by juries impartially selected—Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Declaration of Independence. 

Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 

Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 














OHI Offers New Booklet 
To Aid Manpower Search 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Oil Heat Institute 


short cuts in recruiting, screening, 
and training of employes which will 
be available on request and included 
in booklet orders of 100 or more. 


New Products Line Planned 


NPN News Burear 
HOUSTON — Construction is due 
to begin about Nov. 15 on a new 96,- 





of America has prepared a 12-page, 
three-color booklet telling of oppor- 
tunities that exist for young people 
in the oil heat industry. 


Institute is making the booklet, en- 
titled, “You Can Write Your Own 
Success Story in this Basic Indus- 
try,” available for distribution at 5c 
per copy to anyone interested in man- 
power for the industry. There is an 
additional charge for imprinting the 
company name on the back cover, 
except on orders of 10,000 or more. 
Orders already have been received 
from OHI members for the entire 
first printing. 


A folder is being prepared giving 


under 


the employer. 





Time Off to Vote 


WASHINGTON — It is now 
legal, under the wage controls 
program, for employers to let 
their workers off on Election 
Day without loss of pay. The 
Wage Stabilization Board has 
approved Resolution 108 author- 
izing such action, whether taken 
collective 
agreement or “unilaterally” by 


000 b/d refined products pipe line 
between Port Arthur, Tex., and Baton 
Rouge, La., it was reported here last 
week. The system to be known as the 
Evangeline Products System, will be 
owned on an undivided interest basis 
by The Texas Pipe Line Co. (40%); 
Gulf Refining Co. (40%); and Sin- 
clair Pipe Line Co. (20%). 


Line pipe for the project is ex- 
pected early in 1953, with construc- 
tion beginning first on pumping sta- 
tions near the Texaco and Gulf re- 
fineries at Port Arthur, and near 
Cities Service’s refinery at Lake 
Charles. Completion of the project is 
scheduled in early summer of 1953. 


bargaining 
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MIDWEST 


Farmer Discounts Prove Competition 
But Put Independents in Tight Spot 


By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


There is one 
thing that should 
be said about the spreading policy 
of granting discounts for quantity 
deliveries of petroleum products to 
farmers. It certainly proves beyond 
a shadow of doubt that fierce com- 
petition exists in the oil industry 
today. It proves beyond question that 
there is no collusion among mar- 
keters. The only trouble is, the com- 
petition has become so cutthroat that 
free enterprise oil men marketing in 
rural areas are fast reaching the 
point where they can’t afford to make 
farm deliveries and still keep their 
plants and equipment modernized. 
That the farm discount practice is 
one of the most serious problems con- 
fronting jobbers in the Midwest today 
is re-emphasized by a letter received 
from a jobber in northwestern Iowa. 
His thoughtful report sheds new light 
on the problem and we quote it ver- 
batim: 


“This subject (of farm discounts) 
has probably been one of the writer’s 
biggest problems and to date I see 
no solution to it,” he says, “Let me 
say at the outset that I don’t believe 
anyone can really sense the gravity 
of the situation unless he has actually 
canvessed the farm trade and tried 
to solicit the farmer’s gasoline busi- 
ness 


“Let me try to give you the pic- 
ture as it applies to my area in North- 
west Iowa. We have a large, well 
financed, farm bureau-sponsored co- 
op which has 12 tank wagons operat- 
ing in this county and the next ad- 
joining county north. Four of these 
tank wagons operate out of my town. 
Seven major companies are repre- 
sented with nine tank wagons operat- 
ing on an agency commission basis. 
There are also two other small dis- 
tributors operating tank wagons and 
my own company which is the only 
jobber selling a major company brand. 

“The co-op mentioned has more or 
less a standard deal of ic discount 
to farm customers who buy 500 gals. 
or more at one time. I wish to add 
that I have encountered situations 
where 300 gals. will suffice for this 
discount. Bear in mind that this ic 
comes out of the tank wagon driver’s 
commission. Then, of course, there 
is added to this the dividend which 
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they pay once each year either in 
the form of a check, credit memo or 
deferred certificate. This last carries 
so much that I-am unable to arrive 
at any accurate amount even though 
I have their last year’s operating 
statement before me. But for solicit- 
ing purposes the co-op tank wagon 
salesmen tell our customers that they 
are sure to receive an amount equal 
to 2c per gal. in dividends and ic 
discount at time of purchase which, 
of course, is impossible competition. 

“Now, getting back to the nine 
tank wagons operating on a commis- 
sion basis for majors. Most of them 
offer a discount of 1c and up to 1.5c 
to farmers. One major company in- 
creased commission to 3c per gal. 
and the obvious purpose was to en- 
courage discounting to increase their 
gallonage. This has produced the de- 
sired results since they have two new 
trucks now where five years ago 
one tank truck was more than enough. 
Of course, if one talks to these agents 


ATLANTIC COAST 


about the bad practice of discount- 
ing to farmers they will agree, but 
they state that they must have some- 
thing to offer in competition to the 
CO-ops. 


“Now, suppose we band together 
and agree not to discount. In the 
first place, the government frowns 
on this as it pertains to price fix- 
ing. The co-ops would be the first 
to agree not to discount and you 
could depend on them to keep their 
word better than anyone in this re- 
spect. The reason is that they could 
pay higher dividends and thereby take 
more farm business. 


“I must agree with the southeast- 
ern Missouri jobber whom you quote 
in the Oct. 8 issue of NPN, that the 
major company agent is the one who 
starts discounting to farm trade. As 
proof of that I offer my own status. 
I am the only jobber handling a ma- 
jor company brand and I have all 
but passed up farm business, con- 
tenting myself with dealer business 
the past five years because the ef- 
fort needed in trying to secure farm 
business doesn’t pay and I have, so 
far, refused to go along with the 
discount business. Surely, in my case, 
the Independent jobber cannot be ac- 
cused of starting the discount busi- 
ness when he isn’t even present. And 
I hasten to add that the discounting 
practice could hardly be worse than 
in this area.” 


API Public Relations Meeting Reflects 
Growing Impact of OIIC Campaigns 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


Whether a man 

be hot, cold or 

lukewarm on the Oil Industry Infor- 

mation Committee program, he should 

find considerable to interest him in 

the public relations group session the 

morning of Monday, Nov. 10, at the 
API annual meeting in Chicago. 

That’s assuming that, even if he’s 
taking no hand in OIIC activity, he’s 
at least keeping an eye on its possi- 
bilities in relation to his own busi- 
ness or his own job. 

A New England offering in the 
form of a motion picture in color 
will, perhaps, come closer home to 
the individual than any other fea- 
ture of this first daytime public re- 
lations session of an API annual 
meeting. 

The session-goer will see on the 
screen, jobbers, distributors, dealers 


and major-company men going about 
virtually every kind of OIIC activity 
yet devised for the local community, 
large or small. 

The scenes were caught by movie 
camera simply to provide the New 
England district committee with a 
record of its activities, which it felt 
would be better than the routine 
written activities report. Ralph F. 
Carey, chairman of the committee, 
is Shell Oil division manager in Bos- 
ton, and in the public relations de- 
partment of his office happened to 
be Elliott Small who could, and did, 
take the pictures. 

Impressed OIIC members observed 
the film “goes to show what a dis- 
trict committee with only marketing 
and distributive transportation to 
shout about in its area can do.” 

Critic and ardent supporter, alike, 
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FOR THE WEST... The 

Butler Model 710 Truck 

Tank — designed to fit the 

needs and wants of the 
_. West Coast operator. 


FOR THE MIDDLE-WEST 
. . . The Butler Model 510 
Truck Tank — an outstand- 
ing example of Butler top- 
flight design and construc- 
tion 
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Truck Tank to Meet Your Needs! 


WHEREVER you are... whatever 
the special operating needs in your area 


. +» you can find a Butler Truck Tank 


NORTH ... The built to get your job done! 


ee is j Whether you choose a Butler stand- 


lis plant by men ard model or a unit custom designed to 
your problems. 

your individual specifications, you can 
be sure of something else — your Butler 
Truck Tank is built to last. Built to de- 
liver the goods every day and through 
the years with less maintenance and 


downtime expense. 


FOR THE EAST .. . The on 
Butler Model 403 Truck —_— a Units designed for different parts 
Tank, which has won an PO et a IONE \ 

enviable record for eco- 
nomical performance. tures. But all Butler Truck Tanks have 


of the country may have different fea- 


this feature in common—sturdy, long- 
life quality! Quality that pays you off 
every time. Quality that makes your 


FOR THE SOUTH This choice of a Butler Truck Tank a sound 

aoogehgen Tank hon : orfg-term investment. 
excess weight to 

Write today for complete details! 

Then invest in the truck tank with 

proved quality — Butler — wherever 


you are: North, South, East or West! 


ae For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 


< 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7454 E. 13th St. Kansas City 26, Missouri 
954 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 54, Richmond, California 
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INTERPRETING THE OIL NEWS 





of OIIC’s advertisements will get a 
report on them by W. R. Huber, Gulf 
Oil, chairman of OIIC’s advertising 
subcommittee. His report will cover 
an ad reader-impact survey. 

The survey, this firm says, shows 
that OIIC’s “talking picture format” 
ads rank higher in impact than any 
other current program of institutional 
advertising in the country. 

For example, the average impact 
rating of institutional ads was cal- 
culated as about 10. All but one of 
the ads OIIC has run this year ex- 
ceeded that average, and one got a 
comparative rating of 19. 

The oil man who would make a 
fresh appraisal of OIIC, over-all, will 
be served in that respect by H. S. M. 
Burns, president of Shell, chairman 
of the API board’s public relations 
committee, and Edwin W. Esmay, 
acting director of OIIC. 


Mr. Burns is scheduled for an ad- 
dress, “Make the Most of Our Mes- 
sage.” Mr. Esmay will give a “Re- 
port on OIIC Activities.” 


Incidentally, the Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel’s huge grand ballroom will be the 
scene of the session, an arrangement 
traceable to the conviction in OIIC 
that the industry has worked up a 
remarkable lot of steam for its pub- 
lic relations effort in the last year. 


This conviction is based on esti- 
mates that the numbers of activities, 
and industry members taking part, in 
this year’s Oil Progress Week were 
up to 50% greater than in any prior 
observance; that the number of OIIC 
meetings this year, and number of 
men in them, are running 20 to 30% 
greater than in 1951, and that the 
radio and television time being used 
for OIIC activities is twice what it 
was in 1951. 


Prominence of the role the mar- 
keter is taking in all this will be at- 
tested in the Chicago session in more 
ways than one. 


A marketing man will be presiding, 
in the person of Mr. Hardwick. 

Taking a bow as the man who will 
succeed Mr. Hardwick as OIIC chair- 
man at year’s end will be the presi- 
dent of one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing Independent’ distributorships, 
Stanton K. Smith, Smith Oil & Re- 
fining Co., Rockford, Ill. 

And 10 men, every one a market- 
ing man, will be awarded API certifi- 
cates of appreciation for their serv- 
ice to the industry through OIIC. 
They are: 

Walter E. Black, Esso Standard, 
Philadelphia; Mr. Carey; Madison 
Farnsworth, Gulf, Houston; Thad E. 
Horton, The Texas Co., Atlanta; 
George D. McDaniel, Socony-Vacuum, 
New York; George F. McMillan, Gulf, 
Denver; Harry E. Milton, Milton Oil, 
St. Louis; R. T. Seidel, Shell, Min- 
neapolis; E. L. Stauffacher, Cities 
Service, Chicago; and Harry A. Trow- 
er, Tulsa, retired, formerly with Phil- 
lips Petroleum. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Good Health of Distributor Group 
Restored by Benefits to Members 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


The California 

Petroleum Dis- 

tributors Assn. has come a long way 

since February, when it teetered on 
the verge of collapse. 


Health of the 16-month old organ- 
ization was examined by the board 
of directors at a quarterly meeting 
held in San Francisco a few days ago. 
The board members were satisfied 
that the association is alive now. 


Progress dates from June, when 
new management took over. In de- 
veloping a program, the association 
has been sticking strictly to con- 
structive measures and has been 
avoiding controversial issues. Since 
the overriding aim of the organiza- 
tion is to get new members, the as- 
sociation’s apparent approach is to 
convince both suppliers and non- 
members that it’s not a militant 
group. 


A number of distributors are 
known to have stayed out of the 
association for fear their suppliers 
would disapprove. And some sup- 
pliers have been wary of the organ- 
ization, wondering whether its intent 
was peaceful or belligerent. 


So far, the association has a com- 
prehensive insurance program to dis- 
play as an accomplishment. That is 
being used as one of the strongest 
selling points to attract new mem- 
bers. The association reports that 
one moderately large distributor 
saved over $1,000 by signing up for 
the fire-explosion insurance. A small- 
er one reportedly saved $500. One 
angle being pushed is that (1) almost 
any insurance combination will bring 
a savings, (2) the savings will like- 
ly be more than the dues paid, and 
(3) the program is open only to mem- 
bers. 


With the insurance program on 
the road, the association is now pre- 
paring a legislative program. By 
working with the California Gasoline 
Retailers Assn., it hopes to get a re- 
fund on taxes paid on evaporated 
fuel, through state legislation. 


Commenting on the program, 
Charles N. Pollak, field co-ordinator, 
said, “We have been concentrating on 
measures that will benefit the mem- 
bers without causing any animosity 
or alarm. There hasn’t even been 
any mention of margin.” 

Commenting on the directors’ meet- 
ing, he stated, “All agreed it was 
the most successful meeting since the 


inception of the association. The 
most striking feature of the gath- 
ering was the high pitch of enthusi- 
asm shown by board members over 
progress made since early this year.” 

One of the most effective instru- 
ments the association has used for 
sparking interest and mustering sup- 
port is a weekly bulletin. Its func- 
tion has been to keep members 
abreast of news slanted to their in- 
terests and to push collection of 
dues. 


O. B. Armour, one of the directors, 
commenting on the bulletin, declared, 
“That’s done more good to fire up the 
association and get members in- 
terested than anything.” 

So, the association has a program, 
some self-confidence that didn’t ex- 
ist before, and a lot of spirit. Like 
the man said, there’s nothing wrong 
with it that more members and more 
money won’t cure. 


* * * 


In Torrance, Calif., a small dealer 
was told by a truck driver making a 
delivery of gasoline, “Hey, this is the 
last dump you get.” 

Alarmed at the news, the dealer 
cailed his supplier, a major company 
he had dealt with 22 years. He re- 
ceived confirmation of the truck driv- 
er’s report and an explanation that 
his account had become uneconomic 
because it was too small. 

The dealer was chagrined over the 
development and miffed at the sup- 
plier’s method of notification. A 
neighborhood distributor tided him 
over a week, then he closed down his 
station. 

That happened during Oil Progress 
Weck. 


* * * 


In this connection, another major 
company which has been discontinu- 
ing some small accounts employs a 
different approach. A company of- 
ficial, such as the district manager, 
calls personally on the dealer, ex- 
plains why the company believes the 
account to be uneconomic and offers 
to buy the stock and station if the 
man wants to get out of that busi- 
ness. After such a purchase this 
supplier usually tears down the sta- 
tion, invariably an outmoded one- or 
two-pumper. 

A company representative said this 
practice has been expensive, but the 
company believes it’s fair dealing, and 
the payoff is in good will. 
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Market for Heating Oils Comes to Life 


Demand for distillate fuel oils began showing signs of 
strength—for the first time this fall—during the third 
week of October. On the other hand, while gasoline re- 
quirements were easing seasonally, calls for substantial 
quantities still were in the market, particularly in the 
upper Midwest. 

Trade sources said that inquiries and orders for heating 
oils definitely were on the increase, and barge shipments 
of kerosine and No. 2 fuel from lower Mississippi refin- 
eries for northern and southeastern shipment were active 
for the first time in several months. 

Unfilled orders from New York marketers for No. 2 
fuel at 8c in cargo quantities at the Gulf also were in 
the market. 

Along the East Coast, “discounts” for prompt barge 
lots of No. 2 fuel were on the wane. 

In Oklahoma, prices for Nos. 2 and 3 fuel oils were 
up 0.125c on the lows of refiners’ quotations, ranging 
upward from 7.625c. 

With a few exceptions, prices generally were unchanged 
and firm. Heavy fuel in transport lots was quoted 0.1c 
lower in the Chicago refining district, from 5.6 to 6.175c. 
Along the East Coast, surplus foreign flag tanker ton- 
nage—much of it offered at less than USMC flat rate— 
for Netherland West Indies—North of Hatteras trips 
continued to undermine terminal prices for residuals. 
Eastern retail gasoline prices also were shaky at several 
points (see below for details). 

A combination of domestic and foreign marketing de- 
velopments tended to spur demand for both gasoline 
and distillates. In the Chicago area, considerable activ- 
ity was reported by suppliers in obtaining supplies of 
gasoline for lake tanker shipment before freezing weather 
sets in. At the Gulf, the entrance of several foreign 
buyers in the market for low octane gasoline drained off 
much of the usual seasonal surplus in this product. 

Several sales of 48-52 d.i. gas oil for export, including 
one cargo at 8.5c, top of the price range, tightened up 
supplies of No. 2 fuel generally at the Gulf area, accord- 
ing to reports. The extended shutdown at Shell’s Cardon 
(Venz.) refinery also was said to be a factor in tightening 
supplies of distillates. 

If foreign developments worked to hold down inven- 
tories of gasoline and distillates, the reverse was true of 
heavy fuel. With plenty of “cheap” tanker tonnage avail- 
able, East Coast heavy fuel markets were sensitive to 
the ample supplies of residual still available in the Carib- 
bean, and, for that matter, northern Europe. 

The IMA, a 9,500-ton freight flag tanker was scheduled 
to transport a cargo of heavy fuel from Le Havre, France, 
to either the West Coast or the East Coast of Sweden in 
mid-November. The export of a refined product from 
France is considered unusual, for that country normally 
is an importer of the bulk of its petroleum requirements. 
For the time being, France is said to be long on heavy 
fuel and short on storage facilities. 


At New York Harbor, fixtures of dirty tankers to carry 
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bunker “C” fuel from NWI to North of Hatteras were 
disclosed at $2.30 and $2.43 (USMC minus 15% and 10%, 
respectively). At the lower rate, bunker fuel at $1.50, 
NWI, lays down New York at about $1.85 per bbl., ex 
duty. The posted barge price for No. 6 fuel at New York 
was $2.10, unchanged. 


There was little trading reported in specialty products 
or crude. Virtually all lubricating oils and solvents con- 
tinued to feel the blight of reduced foreign buying, and 
many of these products could be obtained at slight “dis- 
counts.” On the other hand, sweet crude oils, particu- 
larly Gulf Coast and Southwest Texas crudes, such as the 
Argentine government is seeking (see Oct. 22 NPN, p. 31) 
were closely held. 


Details of two gasoline price war points in the East 
follow. Prices are exclusive of state and federal taxes, 
which are indicated in parentheses. 


Bangor, Me. (8c)—Retail gasoline prices here have 
been cut 4c to 6c per gal. in battle for gallonage among 
dealers handling major brands, according to reports to 
NPN Oct. 24. There are no private brands in the city. 

So-called “normal” retail price for regular-grade in 
Bangor is 20.5c gal., but stations posting this price are a 
“rarity,” NPN sources said. Most dealers are posting 
16.5c with some at 14.5c, it was said. 

Posted dealer tank wagon prices of principal supplies 
are unchanged at 16.2c, but one large supplier told NPN 
he is granting dealers 3.2c “voluntary allowance.” 


Hartford, Conn. (6c)—Retail gasoline prices were off 
another ic per gal. in price battle with two private brand 
stations reducing regular-grade to 14.9c, according to re- 
ports to NPN Oct. 21. Indications also are that pro- 
tracted price competition on regular-grade in this wrea 
has cut sharply into premium-grade gallonage. 

Compared with so-called “normal retail” of 19.5c, sev- 
eral outlets handling major brands are posting 15.9c for 
regular-grade, with others at prices ranging from 16.9 to 
17.9¢. 

With pump prices frequently 3 to 4c higher for premium 
gasoline than for regular, one major marketer reportedly 
has offered “novel discount” to his dealers to maintain 
customary sales ratio between the two grades. Dealers 
of this supplier are said to be eligible for 0.5c “discount” 
(off 13.6c t. w.) for regular-grade, provided their retail 
prices for premium are not more than 2c higher than 
for regular. 

Long Island, N. Y. (6c)—Price cutting on gasoline in 
center of Long Island’s retail price war—Central Nassau 
County—has abated to point where pump postings for 
major brands of regular-grade have returned to within 
1.5¢c of “normal,” while in New York City behind-the- 
pump price cutting is “no worse, but still a mess,” ac- 
cording to reports Oct. 27. 

In Floral Park-Mineola area of Nassau County, most 
postings for major brands of regular are back to 20c 
(ex 6c state and federal taxes) compared with 17.9c 
postings which were general earlier this month, and 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (Oct. 21 through Oct. 27) 





Monday Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
Motor Gasoline 93 Oct, (Premium) : Oct. 27 Oct. 24 Oct. 23 Oct. 22 Oct. 21 
x, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. om. Pie 13.2-13.26(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 13.2-13.25(2) 
Tex. (Texas & now Mex. aes 12.5 12.5 12.5 12.5 12.5 
EB Ten (Truck Tns : 12 12 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck ecee cece xode sees 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium) : 


N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) ate ft 

W. ‘Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) :: 12.5-12.75 12.5-12.75 2.9-12. 78 12.5-12.75 215 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) linha ab 11.75-12.75 11.75-12.75 it. 1-18. 1S 11.75-12.75 i. ¥-12. 15 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) eehes dec niee sbde oeee 

Motor Gasoline 88 Oct. (Premium): 


Okla., Group 3 (Okla. sh (3)11.5-11.875 (3)11.5-11.875 (3)11.5-11.875 (3)11.5-11.875 (3)11.5-11.875 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt. ) (5)11.375-11.75 (5)11.375-11.75 (5)11.375-11.75 (5)11.375-11.75 (5)11.375-11.75 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) (3)11.375-11.75 (3)11.375-11.75 (3) 11.375-11.75 (3)11. to 75 (3)11.375-11.75 
N. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. (2)12-12.75 (2)12-12.75 (2)12- os 75 (2)12- _ seat: 59 re) 

W. Tex. (Texas & + Mex, shpt.) .. 12(2) 12(2 12(2 12(2 12(2) 

E. Tex, (Truck Tnsp (2)11.75-12 (2) 11-78-12 (2) 11 75-12 (2) 11 45-12 (2)11.75-12 

. W. Tex. (Truck Tnap.) 12 12 12 12 12 
Motor Gasoline 86 Oct. (Premium) : 
N. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 12 3 


W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 1 12 3 
E. Tex. frruck Tnsp.) - ‘ yi ; 11.75 11.75 
Motor Gasoline 84 Oct, (Regular): 
. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. ‘ , X ‘ . 10.75-11. 
. (Texas & 4 Mex. shpt. 4 5 ° 4 
. (Truck Tnsp ‘ % a . 75-11. 10.75-11. 
Cent, W. Tex. (Truck rasp.) ate pprtes sank . eves 
Motor Gasoline 82 Oct, (Regular): 
.. Group 3 (Okla. shpt. (4)10.5-10.875 . . (4) 10.5-10.875 (4)10.5-10.875 
., Group 3 gg shpt.) - (5)10.375-10.625 . . (5)10.375-10.625 (5) 10.375-10.625 
Midwestern (Group 3 bas + (4)10.375-10.5 . (4)10.375-10.5 (4)10.576-10.8 
x, Tex. (Texas & New ee shpt. e 10.75-11.25 ‘ ° 10.75-11.25 7 75- ty 25 
Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11 10. 11 10.75-11 0.75-1 
E. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) (2)10.75-11 (23. 75-11 (2)10.75-11 (210. q-4t 
10.75 0.75 10.75 10.75 


see 


1.7 10.75-11.7 
10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
1.25 10.75-11.25 


Cent, W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) 


Motor Gasoline 80 Oct. (Regular): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ecco seee sees 
Okla.’ Group 3 (Norther shpt.) .... aon deea tees nee ae 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) iain’ nen aed + ses sas i0-7 
Tex. (Texas & New ‘Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11.5 10.75-11.5 10.75-11.5 10.75-11.5 10.75-11.5 
wv Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 10.75-11 
Motor Gasoline 60 Oct, M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla, shpt. 625-10. 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 . " 9.00516. 125 
Okla., Group 3 ( Northern, cub 5-9. 9.5-9.875 -5-9.875 
Midwestern (Group 3 bas 
N, Tex, (Te ws & New Mex. shpt. 
Ww. Tex. (Te.us & + Mex. shpt. 
Te. (Track Tnsp 


] rork harbor ‘ 13.85-15 13.85-15 t 13.85-15 
York harbor, 13.75-14.9 : i 13.75-14.9 
Iphi ‘ 15.15-15,2 15.15-15.2 ‘ x 15.15-15.2 


. 05 15.05 15.05 15. 15.05 
Baltimore 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 3 12.9-15(2) 
12.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 12.8 











Baltimore, barges” 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, (Premium) : 


New York harbor 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 
New es. barbor, barges 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 
Philadelphi 15.15 “15 15.15 15-15 
15.05 15.05 15. y 
12.9-13.25 “9-13. 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 ‘ 12.8-13 12.8-13 
Motor Santen 85 Oct. 

New Yor): harbor (3)12.85-13.6 : ? (3)12.85-13.6 (3)12.85-13.6 
New York barbor, duavinesouen 12.5-13.4 » 12.5-13. 12.5-13.4 12.5-13.4 
Philadelph a 13.7-13. > 7-13. 7-13. 13.7-13.9 
Philadelphia, & 13.7-13.8 -7-13. :7-13. 13.7-13.8 

Iti 11.9-13.5 :9-13. -9-13. 11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 7 11.8-12 





Baltimore, barges : 
Motor Gasoline 
Western Pensa., Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. (Prem.) 13.75-14 : 13.75-14 13.75-14 . 
86 Oct. 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 12.75(2) 
Western Penna., Oil City: 
90 Oct. (Prem.) 13.75-13.9 5-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
86 Oct. (Regular) . 12.75-12.9(2) 12 75-12,9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 
Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 


90 Oct, (Prem. 13.9(2) 13.9(2) i 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
86 Oct. (Regular) vanat da kat eae wart 12.9(2) 12.9(2) . 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 





some private brand outlets which had been selling at ATLANTIC COAST 
15.9c and 16.9c are now up to 18c, NPN sources said. 


“Normal” for major brands reportedly is 21.5c, ex taxes. Heating Oil ‘Discounts’ on Wane 


St. Lous, Me. (6c)—Retell gaecline prices here were The pressure of heating oil supplies was lessened some- 


down 1 to 1.5¢ in a dealer gallonage fight that began what along the East Coast the past week. Cold weather 
10 days ago, according to NPN sources Oct. 27. siphoned off some of the excess kerosine and No. 2 fuel. 
Major brands of regular-grade are retailing at 18.4c In addition, the labor situation in the coal industry im- 
and 18.9c, and private brands at 17.4c and 17.9c, both proved the prospects for heavy fuel oil sales. 
down 1 to 1.5c from so-called “normal.” Prices were reported unchanged, and principal develop- 
Trade sources report Standard of Indiana’s posted ment was the diminishing in “discounts” on No. 2 fuel 
dealer price for Red Crown (re ) unchanged at 15.2 at New York Harbor and the gradual upward climb of 
but agra ra e< ; gr buyers’ bids. Trading in gasoline and kerosine was quiet. 
ut say most dealers are on “assistance” or “allowance ‘At New York Harbor, bids for No. 2 fuel ranged up to 
plans “protecting” margins. 9.4c per gal., with most terminal suppliers still quoting 
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9.65c for barge lots. A few spot lots reportedly were of- 
fered at “discounts” of 0.15 and 0.2c per gal., but the 
amount of trading at these levels was said to be negligible. 

A sign that terminal operators no longer were over- 
burdened with No. 2 fuel was the withdrawal of offerings 
on a delivered cargo basis at a number of points. Pre- 
viously, several part-cargo lots of No. 2 fuel had been 
sold at 9.05c delivered New York, which at the time of 
the sale represented less than the Gulf Coast plus trans- 
portation. 

Heavy fuel markets continued “easy” under the weight 
of surplus ocean transportation for NWI-North of Hatter- 
as trips. However, with the break-down in labor negoti- 
ations in the nation’s coal fields, utility and other indus- 
trial buyers stepped up their demands for bunker fuel 
over the coming months, one company by a million bbls. 

For spot quantities, barge lots of No. 6 were reported 
available at “discounts” ranging from 5 to 10c per bbl. at 
a number of middle Atlantic points. Barge price for No. 
6 posted from New York to Baltimore was $2.10, un- 
changed. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Demand Strong for ‘Lake Front’ Gasoline 


Interest centered on gasoline in the Chicago District 
last week. Light fuels generally were quiet and while 
No. 6 was quoted slightly lower, trade sources said heavy 
fuels appeared “steadier.” 

Demand for gasoline for tanker shipment to lake ter- 
minals was unabated. Reports indicated that two or 
three refiners still were buyers of substantial quantities 
of “lake front” material because of setbacks last spring 
to their supply and shipping schedules during the refinery 
strikes. Prices were described as “especially firm” in view 
of fact the peak consuming season has passed. 

While local trading in light fuels was light, two Inde- 
pendent river terminal operators indicated interest in 
current Gulf offerings and one said he had a deal pending. 

Unsettled condition in yard prices still prevailed. While 
most yards were selling dealers range oil at 12.25 to 
12.5c and No. 2 fuel from 11.25 to 11.5c, at least one yard 
reportedly was selling at 11.5 and 10.5c, respectively. 
Suppliers’ prices to the jobbing trade ranged from 10.9 
to 11.375c for range oil and 9.9 to 10.375c for No. 2 fuel. 

Prices for No. 6 fuel ranged from 5.6 to 6.175c, FOB 
Chicago District, down 6.1c on the low, following similar 
reduction by one refiner. 

Buying interest in gasoline for tanker shipment to 
lake terminals was unabated. Refiners said “at least” two 
or three refiners still were buyers of substantial quanti- 
ties of “lake front’’ gasoline because of set backs last 
spring to their supply and shipping schedules due to 
refinery strikes. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
No. 2 Fuel Ranges Higher 


Prices for No. 2 fuel ranged 0.125c higher in Midwest 
last week while quotations for other products generally 
were unchanged. Milder weather brought a lull in demand 
for light fuels and kept gasoline demand “unusually 
good.” Residuals were quiet, but low-sulfur grades still 
were described as “scarce and firm.” 

Refiners’ prices for No. 2 fuel ranged from 7.625c 
to 8.125c, Group 3, up 0.125c on the low. Tank car mar- 
keters offered No. 2 from 7.5 to 7.625¢c for immediate 
shipment. 

Although call for light fuels from jobbers was quiet, 
refiners continued to show interest in “outside” material 
for shipment after Dec. 1. While no such transactions 
were disclosed it was believed by some sources that addi- 
tional quantities coming into open market from lower 
Mississippi River and Gulf Coast ports will cause some 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
36 and the price tables appearing on pages 39-44 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 42 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables, only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











Midwest sellers to be more willing to make forward 
commitments in near future. 

Coal strike has had little effect on residual fuels 
either beneficial or adverse—according to trade sources 
generally. One refiner commented that only one of his 
customers had asked for temporary halt in shipments 
because of the coal situation. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Refiners Seek Light Fuels and Gasoline 


Despite seasonal decline in gasoline demand and some- 
what easier call for light fuels, several Centra] Michigan 
refiners continued in market as buyers of these products 
last week. Residual fuels were said by some refiners to 
have improvec slightly, but big inventories continued 
burdensome in open market. Prices were unchanged for 
all products. 


Inter-refinery purchase of 60,000 gals. of 86 oct. regu- 
lar-grade gasoline at 12c, FOB Central Michigan, was 
disclosed by one refiner. Refiners’ quotations to the trade 
for min. 84 oct. regular ranged from 12.5 to 13.125c. 
At least two other refiners were in market for gasoline. 

Although demand for distillates tended to dip because 
of milder weather, refiners still were buyers of these 
grades. Some said big residual stocks were preventing 
the increase in crude runs needed to boost light fuel in- 
ventories. One large refiner said he had been unable to 
buy light fuels in Detroit area and would have to look 
to other refining districts to supplement his own produc- 
tion. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Spot Lube Demand Quiet 


Shipments of lubricating oils to contract customers 
were in good volume, but demand from spot buyers con- 
tinued extremely slow, according to reports of Western 
Penna. refiners in week ended Oct. 24. Scale wax demand 
improved slightly. Gasoline was steady, and activity in 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
Bat, BB ces coe sedecesdccctes 15.29 11.65 
BORE AGO orcccdoscsvcencs 15.35 11.65 
WORE AOD ccseccncecoesuneses 14.99 11.67 

Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. ¥. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast, 











fuel oils increased. Quotations for all products were un- 
changed. 

While some sources reported some easing in supplies 
of bright stock and neutral oils, there was little indica- 
tion of burdensome inventories. Such sales as were dis- 
closed confirmed reports generally that prices were firm. 

One lot of bright stock was sold at 30c for December 
shipment and most refiners said there was no indication 
that this price was being shaded even on inter-refinery 
basis. Some refiners, however, are now sellers of bright 
stock for the first time in several months. 

In some instances, 200 vis. neutral was said to be avail- 
able at under 28c but no sales below this price were con- 
firmed. 

Export sale of 2,100 lbs. of 630 flash cylinder stock at 
30c for December shipment was disclosed, and other 
grades of cylinder stock reportedly were firm at low 
quoted prices. 

Domestic demand for crude scale wax improved, with 
one refiner reporting “substantial increase” in orders, but 
there were no signs of revival in export buying. Quota- 
tions were unchanged, ranging upward from 3.75c per 
Ib. in tank cars. 

Domestic demand for petrolatums also continued good 
while there was no pick up in lagging foreign demand. 

Shipments of gasoline have held up “surprisingly well” 
considering lateness of the season, several refiners said. 
Fuel oil activity also was picking up, but some refiners 
expect the railroads to curtail their takings of Diesel 
fuels if the coal strike lasts very long. 


MID.CONTINENT 
Trading Continues Dull 


Most refiners and marketers in the Mid-Continent. the 
past week said it jtill was a case of the weather being 
a little too cool and dry for gasoline, but too mild for 
burning oils or heavy fuel, as trading activity for most 
part continued on the dull side. Few open market sales 
were made, and except for Nos. 2 and 3 fuels in Okla- 
homa, refiners’ quotations generally were unchanged. 

In nothern states, dry weather still was delaying fall 
plowing and therefore restricting gasoline farm sales 
to large extent. Majority of refiners, however, said their 


local sales continued good, although weather all through 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas remained very 
dry. 

Regular-grade gasoline reportedly was available dur- 
ing week at a number of northern pipe line terminals at 
“low published prices,” plus pipe line tariff, FOB terminal. 
Tank car shipments of gasoline north continued almost 
non-existent, according to most trade sources. Cycled 
gasoline was offered to resellers in Oklahoma at 9.125 
to 9.25c, Group 3 basis. 


According to reports early in week, one inquiry was 
in market for 2,000,000 gals. of No. 6 fuel, and at week's 
end, several industries other than railroads were poten- 
tial residual buyers. Most refiners felt the added indus- 
trial demand for No. 6 was not caused by coal strike, 
and majority said they doubted coal walkout will have 
much effect on heavy fuel in the Mid-Continent, unless 
strike is of long duration. 


In Oklahoma, refiners’ quotations for No. 6 to the trade 
continued to range upward from $0.90, price most rail- 
roads are paying for product in October. Resellers, how- 
ever, continued to report lower priced material, and at 
least one was offering high sulfur fuel to northern buyers 
at $0.75, Group 3 basis. 


Prices for Nos. 2 and 3 fuels in Oklahoma ranged 
0.125c higher—from 7.625c up—when one refiner reported 
increasing his quotations. Weather in northern states 
remained cool enough for “fair and steady” withdrawals 
of burning oils at northern terminals, refiners said, but 
was not cold enough for many big orders, Tank car mar- 
keters continued to report few calls for distillates. 

Transportation picture remained unchanged, with dirty 
cars still fairly tight because of road oil shipments. Clean 
cars were plentiful, according to most reports. 


GULF COAST 
Products Demand Takes Upward Swing 


Bcth sales and demand for products appeared to be 
on the upswing the past week after a month of quiet at 
the Gulf. In addition to the seasonally high-volume lift- 
ings in preparation for the northern heating load, several 
spot sales of gasoline, gas oils, and heavy fuel were closed. 
Barge trading was especially active. 

Prices for cargo lots were unchanged and for the most 

(Continued on 0. 45) 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes were reported in crude oil prices 
during week ended Oct. 26. For complete crude 
price schedules see p. 46-47 of this issue. 














Summary of River Barge Commercial Oil Shipments from Gulf Coast—September 1952 


(Figures in bbls. From data prepared by Department of Interior, Oil & Gas Division) 


Crude Oil Gasoline Kerosine 

From TEXAS to: 

DIST. 1 Svesee 29,588 Tere 

Se D6 8066 bebe cowsns te on 552,253 139,378 
a a re 508,894 139,378 
BEO., TOWE, Ge. 2.20 20000: Cevees 43,359 eevee 

From LOUISIANA to: 

Me R 660 ub barebones ty oe ds 

BE Bo cacti ctevcoessrsees 
THOME OREO vc cc cs cecvcece 
oe a” eer 
BRO, BOWG, “CRE, bcs ccacvee 


130,472 


i i Me ns és ke eee pA 
TOTAL RIVER BARGES .. , , ) 420,495 


Heating Oil Gas Oil 


163,707 221,831 178,886 


Fuel Oil Lubes Mise. Prod. Total 


73,743 coese Sete 103,331 
14,941 eee 787,796 


744,437 
43,359 


8,938 . 223,969 
200,696 . 10,851 1,908,980 


200,696 ; 10,851 8, 1,803,379 
Ce ne Fintes dees 105,601 


9,217 sewoes See w¥ece 924,122 
9,217 oneees 924,122 


3,948,198 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 
PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 27 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oi] industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude of] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


88 Oct. Prem. 


GASOLINE 
86 Oct. Prem. 


OKLA,, Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 80 Oct. Reg. 


88 Oct. Prem. 

82 Oct. Reg. 

80 Oct. Reg. .. ectcoce 
60 Oct. M & below 


(4)10.5-10.875 
9.625-10.125 
90 Oct. 

88 Oct. 


86 Oct. 
OKLA,., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 82 Oct. 


(5)11.375-11.75 80 Oct. 
82 Oct. Reg. .. se 
60 Oct. M & below. 9.5-9.875 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 

Oil City: 

90 Oct. Prem. 

86 Oct. Reg. 
Pittsburgh: 

90 Oct. Prem. 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


88 Oct. Prem. (3)11.375-11.75 
82 Oct, Reg. cece ee ee ee (4)10.375-16.5 
60 Oct. M & below 9.75(2) 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


Oct. . 13.2-13.25(2) 
Oct. ‘ 12.75(2) 
Oct. . (2)12-12.75 


Oct. x 10.75-11.7 90 Oct, Prem, .... 
Oct. b 10.75-11.25 86 Oct, Prem, 
Oct. 10.75-11.5 84 Oct, Reg. 

Oct. 9.75-10.8 82 Oct. 


. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) Ohio points: 


86 Oct. Reg. 


“ 12.5 
. eae 12.5-12.78 
neeeee 12(2) 


: SS ee 


10.75-11.25 
10.75-11 
10.75-11 
10.25-10.5 


TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


Ge, NER coc vctcccscsce 12 
11.75-12.75 
(2)11, os te 


10.75-11.35 
(2)10.75-11 
9.875-10.5 


. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 


(3)11.5-11.875 60 Oct. M & below ....... 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 90 Oct. Prem. 


ie cri i idee eel x 
. | (5)10.375-10.625 60 Oct. M & below .... 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 25 p.t. 
out 3 (FOB Central Michigan refineries) 150 — "(143 at 100°) "400-405 fi. 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 10 p.t 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OJLGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Pilatt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


CALIFORNIA 


11.75 Los Angeles dist.: 
10.75 90 Oct, Prem, 
9.625 80 Oct. Reg. 


San Fran. dist.: 


13.3-16.5 


16.25-17 
rae 80 Oct. Reg. 14.25-14.5 
11.6-12.375 San Joaquin Valley dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem. 
80 Oct. Reg. 


16.25-17 
14.25-14.5 
9.5-10.625 


ae LUBRICATING OILS 


14 
12.75(2) WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrals—No. 3 col. Vis. at 70° F. 200 
Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fi 
13.9(2) 
12.9(2) -t. 31.5 
30.5 
29.5 
(2)28~-29 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


29 


(2)13.5-14. 75x 28 


13.25-13.75(2) 27 
(2)12.5-13.25% 25.5(3 
(2)12.25-12.75 ' 

Bright Stocks 


145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl. No. 8 col 
32.5 


.t. 31.5 
14.0 25 p.t. (2)30-33 





Pla) «€UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA >C.=9 


FIFTY YEARS OF 
LEARNING HOW 


@ Into every gallon of 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
lubricating oil refined by UNITED, goes fifty years 
of experience. Constant devotion to quality of 
ues product, plus the fine spirit of cooperation which 


2 characterizes all relations with UNITED, have 








REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 
Refiners of 
and R Petroleum 
Marketers Products 
Maia Offices: Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 
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made many friends of long standing among jobbers 
and marketers. May we show you what our Fifty 
Years of Learning How can mean to you? 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER P. G. C. O. A. PERMIT No. 24 
12a ee 


REFINING ' COMPANY 











OIL PRICE SECTION 








Cylinder Stocks 


GOP GS. MUSE o.oo ccccece 25(3) 
de OOS rrr 27(3) 
DME tie cbiiaenotebiws 29(4) 
Gee GD cacteccchescocesé 30(3) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 
FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis, at 





Pale Olls 
60-85 vis. 12-13 
86-110 vis. 12.5-13 
150 vis. 13-14 
180 vis. 14-14.5 
200 vis. 14-15 
250 vis. 14.5-15.5 
280 vis. 15-16 
300 vis. 3. 15.5-16.5 
Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis. D: 

10-25 DA, <0. desiecwdeeds 30 
150-160 vis. D 

Se EMG ode conseeesece 26-27 

DD i hab deat eeewser 26-26.5 
120 vis. D: 

OBO PB cccccceccecess 25-26 
Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.1. 32(3) 
Neutral Olls—Solvent (96 v.i. sed 
170-180 vis, ... 20(2) 
200-210 vis. (2)21-21.5 
300 vis. .. 22.5(2) 
Cylinder Stocks| 
600 s.r., olive green ...... ore 


GULF COAST—Solvent Refined Lu 
From Mid-Continent grade crude. pulses FOB 
ship at Gulf for export. 
Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 
150-160 vis., 0-10 pour 


test, 95 v.i. (2)31-34 
Neutral Olls—Vis. at 100°; 95 v.l.; — p.t. 
100 vis. 8-21 
ee, Wy S50 bs FF uh en 3640 086 20.5-22 
Me Wi. tvasccenpse bedéns 22-23.4 
500 vis. 2A.5-26.7 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES- 
(Vis, at 100° F, FOB 8S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment. ) 


PALE OILS: 
Vis. Color 
100 1%-2% (4)12-12.5(2) 
2 BD cescccsescocccece (3)13-13.5(3) 
BOD BD cc vcccccccccssces 14(6) 
BOO 2%-3BM% on. cc cscceses 15(6) 
75 PP <epevenstepateces 16(6) 
1200 3-4 (3)17-17.5(2) 
Se: BD v69 seve vesecees ees (3)18-19(3) 
RED OILS 
Vis. Color 
See Ge” -nécccedactessese (3)12-12.5(2) 
Bee) GD . cevssscceve vues (3)13--13.5(3) 
Bee. BD cccwcccusccces . 14(6) 
Pe Se Kees nsceennd v6 15(6) 
Bee Oe .. 00660 cosetcccuss 16(6) 
Pe Mel wee te-de000e0e (3)17-17.5(3) 
2000 5-6 (3)18-19(3) 


INDUSTRIAL 


FUEL OIL 


SPECIALISTS 


WATER 


PHOENIX oll CORPORATION | 
am ag t oad OO : = A 
Phone--WA bash 2.6322 


TRUCK RAIL 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 27 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 





41-43 w.w. 8.75-9.25 
42-44 w.w. 8.75-9.25 
Range oil 8.75(3) 
58 & above D.I. Diesel.... (3)8.5-9 

DOO, BOE se kccdelscescaes 8.125- 

No, 2 fuel . 7.625-8.5 


No. 3 fuel 
No. 6 fuel . 


(2)7.625-7.875(2) 
(2)$0.90-1.20 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


GE-G8 WW... 6.0.46 ceccccsscs (4)8.75-9(2) 
BL eres (5)8.75-9(4) 
PD: GUE ons ipesseseceuss 8.75(2) 
58 & above D.I. Diesel.... (6)8.5-8.875 
Be, BUD b:2 c'cesodsstdets 8.125-8.75(3) 
No. 2 fuel ; 7.625-8.125(2) 


No. 3 fuel ecbaernes (2)7.625-7.875(2) 
TR, © GE o dctc crcccveveccs (2)$0.90-1.15 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 

CEO WM adiveciscccscsss (2)8.75-9 
GB-46 WW. cccccascccccese (4)8.75-9 
Range Ol] ....cccsccccccces coos 

58 & above D.I. Diesel. (4)8.5-8.75(2) 
Me. G2 GR 22.0 8.125-8.75 
No. 2 fuel eeeese éver 7.625-8.125 
POO, GT  s ccccccteccccces (2)$0.90-1.00(2) 
N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 

GEER TAT. 6 cocccosececece (2)8.75-9.5(2) 
GGG DG, . oo ovcvsccccceces 9 

58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 8.5-9.25 
We. BBR cccccccccesccece 8.25-8.5 
No. 6 fuel . (2)$1.00-1.50 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 


SAGE Wil. ccccscveqccsecs 8.75 
42-44 w.w. 9.25-10.25 
58 & above D. I. Diesel. eéen 
No, 1 fuel 8.75-9.25(2) 
No, 2 fuel 8.5-9 





No. 6 fuel $0.90-1.75 


E, TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


SEED WT, 0 00:09 0666 s0eeee 9-9.25(2) 
GE MEG, coviswescecccocs 9(3) 
58 & above D.I, Diesel.... 8.25-9.25 
BO. Be EEE bed cb ccrenecadin 9.125 
Bel ae EOE cca ceadedac ounces oe 
Oar $1.15-1.85 
CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w.w. . soxsdeses 9 

58 & above D.I, Diesel gos 8.75 
U.G.I, gas oil eeeedbs ocee 
Be BBO a vwcccespsacoecs cece 
Be BOM ceccccécvorvvcccs 8 
BO. B TU occcccescccccoce Sees 
ee eo re ee $1.40 


LUBRICATING OILS 


for 


Tank Car 
Buyers 


UNIFORM 
HIGH QUALITY 


DEEP ? ROCK Oil CORPORATION 


Ar 

















New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





































































KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


GB-OS WW, ccc nccs cvcveces (2)9-9.875 
52 & below D.I. Diesel. 9-9.3 

58 & above D.1. Diesel. (2)9-9.3 

BOO, 2 BBE Sic cose ccccccecs 8.7-9.625 
Bee, BBO ccccccvvcccceses 7.875-9.25 
DUO, © GD osc cccccesccsccs Code 
DEO, B BBG cccccccccccccees $1.50-1.575 


No, 6 fuel .......-..-.++.+- €2)$1.10-1.40 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 


4B-44 W.Ws. cccccccsecccess 9.25 
DERSISS FUG oc ccccseccses 9.5 
Diesel fuel 52 & below.... 8.875 
Diesel fuel 58 & above.... 9.25 
Mo, 3 TUG) 2... .cccccncccess 8.375 
NO, 3 TUG] ... ccccccccccces 8 
BUS, 4 BO 2 cc ccccsaccccocs $1.80 
Be WE Sec eweesescoeces $1.60 
We. OGRE cc cncccesevvese $1.45 
WESTERN PENNA. 

Bradford-Warren :(*) 

MABOGIMO 2 ce cccccvcccosecs 11.25-11.95 
BO. 1 MUG wccccccccccccces err 
Me. B IMG occ cccccccccsoce 10.75—11.2 
Be. BS OMGE 2 cccccccccsccese 10.75—11.2 
36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.25 
Oil City: 

Kerosine oredeceescns 11.25-11.65 
Bs MENS coc swecedscccoses 10.75—11.15(2) 
WOO, BBO cccccccvcsccosce 10.5-10.9(2) 
No, 3 fuel ..... eeecesce 10.5 
36-40 gravity fuel cectecns 10.5 
Pittsburgh: 

Kerosine ic 660 rmw an (2)11,.4-11. - 
BO, BE GUD ccc ceccccscccese 11 
No. 2 fuel steve (2)10.65-10. 73 
Ble, BS PA ccccovcccccceces 

36-40 gravity fuel 10.525-10 65 


(*) Prices of some Bradford-Warren District 
seliers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ 
higher than prices shown above. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central Michigan refineries.) 


MaMGO OC op crcccccscccece 11.55-12.2 
46-49 w.w. kero. .......-+. 11.55-12.4 
P.W, distillate ........... 11.4-12 

No, 2 fuel ......-+ee+ee+++ (2)10.75-11.05(2) 
Wo. 3 TUG) 22. ccccccccccces 10.5-11(2) 
U.G.I. GAS Ol) .ccccccccecs on 

Bo. & FOG occ ccccccivecess 7-8 

Ba. 6 PME wcccccccccccccce (2)6. 75-8. 25 


OHTO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


MORGTERO ccc cece cncccscece 11.9 
Bes BMG Ass ocbedecncene 11.7 
No. 2 fue! ...... sos 10.7 
Diesel (Light & Med. ). sesee 11.7 


CALIFORNIA 


San Joaquin Valley: 

40-43 w.w. .. oe 12.6-13 
Heavy fuel (PS "400) $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.25(2) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 10.4-11.5 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 11.9-13 

San Francisco: 

40-43 w.w. ... enteese 12.5-13 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) eevee $1.95-2.05 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.25(2) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 10.4-11.5 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 11.9-13 

Los Angeles: 

BOGE Wi, ccc ccccessvccce (2)12-12.5 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ...... $1.75-2.00 
Light fuel (PS 300) $2. 15-2.20(4) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 8.25~—11.4 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 9-12.9 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 27 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker termina! operators, 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car Prices are of refiners, 


and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 


12.85-13.75 
(3)12.1-12.75 


(3)10.9-11.375 
(3)9.9-10.375 


. 5, low sulfur 6.8 
(2)6.8-7.15 
(2)5.9-6.175 


. 6, high sulfur ... x5.6—-6.05 


WAX 


WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Orude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p. 


124-126 A.m.p. (2)3.75-4 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Crude Scale 
124-126 white 


N.Y. Domestic 
5.6(2) 


N.Y. Export 
(2)4.8-5.6(2) 


7.45 
7.45(3) 
7.45(3) 
7.55(3) 
7.55(3) 
7.55(3) 
7.55-8.3 
9.55 


NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 
Cleaners naphtha 
V.M.&P. naphtha 
Mineral spirits 
Rubber solvent 
Lacquer diluent 
Benzo! diluent 


11.375(3) 
11.875(2) 
11.875(4) 
10.875(4) 
11.875(3) 

(2) 12. 125-12.375 

(2)13.125-13.625 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Ol Oity: 
Stoddard solvent 


Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent 15(3) 


naa onan of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points 

V.M.&P. naphth 

Mineral spirits & stoddard solvent 
Rubber solvent 


17.0 
16.0 
14.8 


E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.25 
CENT. W. TEX. 
Stoddard solvent 


(Track Trnspt. lots) 
10.5 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’n. only) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 11.8 
ATLANTIO COAST 

V.M.&aP. 

Naphtha 


Mineral 
Spirits 
New York 

Harbor . 17(4) 
Philadelphia. ° °(3)16. 5-17 


if. 54) 


16(5) 
(4) 15.5-16 
15.5(3) 
16.5(5) 
16.5(4) 


OCTOBER 29, 1952 


FOB their terminals. 


Charleston .. 
Corpus Christi 
Houston ° 

do barges . 
Jacksonville . 


Pensacola ... 
Philadelphia . 


Providence .. 

Savannah 

Tampa 

Wilmington, 
N, C. 


N. Y. Harb. 
do barges . 
Albany ..... 
Baltimore 
do barges . 


Charleston 

Houston ... 
do barges 

Jacksonville . 

Miami 

Mobile 

New Haven . 


Philadelphia . 
do barges 


Pt. Everglades 


Portland .... 
Providence .. 
Savannah 


Tampa 
be ae” gad 


Charleston .. 
Corpus Christi 
Houston .. 

Jacksonville . 
Miami ...... 
Mobile ...... 
New Haven.. 


13.3-14.475 
12.5-13.5 

12.25-13.3 

12.25-13.3 
13.6(4) 


13.4(3) 


15.05-15.3(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 
13.6(3) 
13.4(3) 


13.05-14.55(2) 


Gas House 


No, 2 Fuel* 
9.75(19) 
9.65(18) 
10.05(12) 
9.85(11) 
9.75(6) 
8.4 
— 
Ly 

Saa08. 
-(2)8-8.5 
10.4(8) 
10.5 
9.5(2) 
9.95(10) 
8. — 7(3) 


8 
9. a 6) 
9.5 


75x 


9.85(10) 
9.75(9) 
10.5(4) 
10.05(9) 
9.95(9) 
10.45(7) 
10.25(5) 


9.9(7) 


No. 6 Fuel 
No Sulfur 
Guarantee 
$2.10(13) 
2.45 
2.13(6) 


1. 
2.12(3) 
1.63(3) 


Prem. Gasoline 
13.85-14.35 


13.75-14.25 
14.2-15.2 
12.9-13.25 
12.8-13 
14.95-15.2(2) 
13.3 

12.5 
12.25-13.3 
12-12.25 
13.3-13.6(2) 

13.6 


13.3-13.4 
13.05-13.2 


Gas ou* 
9.85 
10.45 
9.95 
‘88 


(0-10 p.t.) 
(10) $3.06-3.56 
(11)3.03-3.46 

3.75 


3.06(3) 
3.03(3) 


85 Oct. 
Reg. Gasoline 
(3)12.85-13.6 
12.5-13.4 
(3)12.7-13.7(5) 
11.9-13.5 
11.8-12 


13.7(7) 
12.3-12.475 
11.5 
(2)11.25-11.3 
11.25-11.3 
12.6(7) 
12.6 
12.4(2) 
13.5(2) 


12.3-12.6(4) 
12.4(4) 


12.05-12.55 


No.5 Fuel No.6 Fuel Shore Ships’ 
(15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 55 4.1.) (45 cet., 45 4.1.) 


$2.61 
2.58 


2.61 


3.196 


3.01 
(3)3.08-3.10 


3.05 


2.00 
2.06 
2.56(2) 
2.84(6) 


3.05(2) 


2.76(2) soe 


No. 6 Fuel 

No Sulfar 

Guarantee 
Barges 
$2.10(13) 


2.10(4) 
1.60 


2.15(5) 
2.00(3) 
1.60 
1.60(4) 
1.97(6) 
1.92(2) 
1.65 
2.12 
1.60(3) 
2.05(4) 
1.85 


2.10(8) 
1.92(2) 
2.15 
2.12 
2.00(4) 
1.87(4) 


No. 6 Fuel 
Max. 1% 


$2.20-2.25(3) 
228 
2.30 


Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


83 Oct. 


Reg. Gasoline 


12.7-13.7(2) 


11.9-13.5 
ii 
11 
12.7-13.7 
12.3-12.45 
11.5 
11.25-11.5 
11.25-11.5 
12.3-12.6 
124 
13.5(2) 
11.25-11.3 
11.2-11.25 
11.9-12.6 
13.7 
13.6 
13.8 


13.7 
12.3-12.6 
12.3-12.4 


12.05-12.55 


Diesel Ol 


Kerosine 
No. 1 Fuel* 
10.75(19) 
10.65(19) 
11.0519) 
10.85( 10) 
10.75(5) 
9.7 
10.95(16) 
(3) 10.7-10.9(2) 
9.25-9. 75x 
9-9.25 
11.4(11) 
11.5(2) 
10.4(4) 
10.95(8) 


11.15(8) 
(3)10.7-10.9(4) 


a Light Diesel 


(8)10.15-10.25 peregns 


10. 45(4) 
10.25(5) 


8 
10.35(6) 
10(2) 
8.5(2)x 
10.4(6) 
10.5(2) 
9.5 
10.85(5) 


8.7-9.1(2) 


"10.15(4) 
9.5 
10.25(8) 
10.5(5) 


4.24(4) 
3.49 
4.27-4.28(2) 
4.18(2) 
3.49(6) 
4.431(5) 
4.473(2) 
3.49(3) 
4.10-4.24(2) 
4.24(4) 
4.473(3) 
4.28 
4.452(5) 
4.368(5) 
4.18(3) 


at ‘At “Atlantic Coast refineries and terminals, and at Albany and Tampa, prices ‘of some sellers to 





cial 





s are 0.15c higher than prices shown above. 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT OCT. 27 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation me (MIL-F-5572) 
Grade 115/145 .... 


Sereseveccooses ccccccccccose Beste 
GERD BOOTED vccccccccocccccece eceece eeeceees 16-16.75 
SP NED occccetcccccscccoesccsssececcegesee meee 
Motor Gasoline 
Se Ge, POON onc seccccccccucccecsoesosctsee 12-12.25(2) 
OO Cot, Prematum 2... ccccccccccccccces ccccccccoe Sh, uerun-as. 
Se Gee, BND 6 cc cccccsccocdcesees aouua poeess 11(2)-11.25-11.5(2) 
SP Ge GREED wcccdcsns 00cdensseoeee bcdeverees 10.75-11-11.25 
. aes es eocese $000cnsessece eee «++ 10.5-11(2) 
DE EE 51. cs enianin oeae ne enact 10-10.25-10.75 
Kerosine & Light Fuels 
ORGS WD. BOCRTERD: oo cn cc cccccsccccsce escsceseo 9(3) 
No, 2 Fuel ..... Socecccesocvceveccesoese evevsese 8(5)-8.25 
Diesel & Gas Oils 
ST EE EE vododeccccteecnereesésneeeene 8-8 .125-8.25 
SP NOE SEES wc ccc cencccccesbaceeccccses 8.125-8 .25-8 .375-8 .5 
ED SED. hn 6 kode cc0cdes cen ns cade votee 8.25-8.375-8 .5-8 .625 
Heavy Fuels—C 
Be De OE, BED DA. civccccccccoscscoccovevses $2.35(2)-$2.50 
Se © BU ooh. cs cvkb 6e.00.6s 0000g06sod veseees $1.50(5)-$1.75-$1.85(2) 


"MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 
Type of Price 


Effective 
Crude Per Bobi, FOB Point Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
Qatar $1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 
Arabian $2.41 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 
Iraq-Kirkuk $2.41 Tripoli, Lebanon 36-36.9 April 1, 1951 
Araq-Basrah $1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp. for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loading. For purchases made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less ic per bbl. 

Pri 





ce Effective 
Orude Gravity API $/Barrel FOB Date 
Bachaquero ......+sess 14-14.9 1.66 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Heavy ..... 19-19.9 2.03 Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1952 
Lagunillas Heavy ..... Flat 2.05 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Medium .... 26-26.9 2.20 Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana 102 L.P. ... 26-26.9 2.44 Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana Light ...... 30-30.9 2.28 Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 
BEOBR ccccccccccccccces 30-30.9 2.33 Las Piedras or Amuay Bay July 24, 1952 
Cumarebo .........s00- 48-48.9 3.10 Tucupido Oct. 11, 1952 
San Joaquin .......... 42-42.9 2.91 Puerto La Cruz Oct. 11, 1952 
CE coccvcenececsce 32-32.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 
BEUTLER ccccccccccce eee 35-35.9 2.63 Puerto La Cruz Sept. 1, 1952 
Jusepin .... 32-32.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 
Quiriquire . 18-18.9 2.29 Caripito Oct. 11, 1952 
Temblador ee 20-20.9 2.33 Caripito Oct. 11, 1952 
Pedernales ......0.++0. - 20-20.9 1.27 Capure (Pedernales) Sept. i, 1952 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck traisport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 
Dis' 


trict Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 
BT Wy We: bos eebos 66nd bc cence 17.6-18.6 16.1-17.2 15.6-16.2 
PO: EEE, 668 s6s 66 esoess cocecooees 18.2 16.7 -95 
URE, EE cen ccessacccccsccccsecés coccee ceccee eoccce 
Dh cbvedciteespedcekheseel) © eatsde ooo i Geeten” -° “a tentees 
a Eee rrr 17.96 16.46 15.85 
Norfolk, Va. ........ TTT T TTT Te esecen 17.85 16.35 15.6 
Charleston, BD. G. eoccesscccedccccocses = 16.5 15.75 
New Orleans, La. (Baton ne evcve ° 15.5 14.75 
Houston, Tex. ........ oc cbesece eee is. 5-17.25 15-15 .75 14.5-15 
Buffalo Detroit Toledo 
90 Oct, Premium ............s000% 16(2) cece cece coos 
BO Oot. MOGWIRE occ cccccccccccsee 14.5(3) cece cove cone 
TERNOEEMD occ ccesccccccsccveccsecese 12.45(5) ee eee 11 
BOOS TED b.ccdsccccccsecesacécs 11.95(3) eee 10.35-10.95 10.25 
DO DE OE Sueisucctseccvecssvoce § sbde cece 11.2-11.7 10.75-11.1 
Me, B FOR ccccocscoscce du nhesess 11.45(4) ° 10.2-10.95 10-10.1 
No. ; DUE  svictdecsbescccceeesces eee 8. 5(a) 7.35(4) 7.25(3) 
FOR BU cecdcedcdcteveresesses 9(2) 8.1(a) 7.1(4) 7(3) 





e = 
— 
PA 


si 


TCT old} ty SCULLY SI 
SIGNAL COMPANY cambridge ai, Mass. 


Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO., LTD. Toronto, Ontario 
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PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 1 to 1.5c less.) 





Snow white ..... 6 coseues (2)6.875-7.375 
Bott Whlte 2... ccccccccccce (3)6.625-7.25 
EMS WEIS 0 vc cccccccescces (2)6.375-7 

Cream white (2)6-6.75 
Soft yellow .. eve 5(3) 
Light amber ... . (3)5-5.25 
AMDEP occ cccccccccccvcces (3)4.75-5 

BE 4 5456 82 en 0 ccc asseven (2)4.5-4.75 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker O Fuel 


or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.8. 400) 
San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 
San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4) 
Portland, Ore. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 


MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. 8S. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS 


Bunker OC Diese 
(Ships Bunkers) 

Mexican Gulf 
TD: cicciseceder $1.65 $3.75 
Veracruz ......0.. 1.65 aT 
Minatitlan ........ 1.65 3.75 

Pacific Coast 
Peer $2.50 $5.00 
Manzanillo ........ 2.50 4.1u 
Salina Cruz ....... 2.50 4.10 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 


Commerical Industrial 
District Propane Propane 
N. Y. Harbor ... 8(2) 8(2) 
Philadelphia .... 8(3) 8(3) 
Baltimore ....... eens esee 
Hastings ........ vaed soee 
New Orleans .. 4.375 4.375 
Houston ....... 3.75 3.75 
Toledo ..ccccccce 7 7 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to bilend- 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 

FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 

FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 awe 


6.875 (Quotations) 


6.375( Quotations) 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


Maine to South Carolina 
630 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 20. NY 


aragon 


NONE 


EXPORT | 
orumminc QUES 


30 E. 40 ST., NEW YORK CITY 16, N.Y 
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Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; ti do, 

inspection fees as shown in next column. Gone line ogg Ny + 
separate column, include 2c federal, and state tages; also city and 
Kerosine tank wagon prices 
aiso do lo not include tazes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
f D » if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 


omy & tazes as indi in f t 








Atlantic 

Gasoline Kero.& 
(Regular Grade) No. 1 
D Fuel 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


T.W. T.W. Taxes 
Allentown, Pa. 15.3 15.3 7.0 
Altoona eee 
Erie eee rr 
Greensburg +» 15.6 15.6 
Harrisburg .....15.3 15.3 
Philadelphia . . 14.7 
Pittsburgh .... . 15.6 
Reading . 15.3 
Scranton ; 15.3 
Wilkes Barre.. ... TY 
Williamsport .. . 15.6 
York és eee 


.2. a22222 
* o- ooooce:: 


~ 
ae 
ne 


Bridgpt., Conn, 
Hartford eos 
New Haven ... 
Boston, Mass. . 
Fall River .... 
Springfield 

Worcester 

Pee¢e., BR. & «s 
Camden, N. J.. 
Newark 
Albany, 7” 
Binghamton ... 
Buffalo 
Elmira 


wrens a) 
io 


Do ROU ARADUDAARD. HAcow: oy 
et et et et 


Syracuse 
Watertown .... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Jacksonville, 


POAAAAARE RE) OOP PP, ee 
UMMA DU DIMA: HROoH. wy 


eee ee ee et et et et tt 
A AE SAnaanars &: 
eet et et et et et et 


“ee 
ae 
ou 
© CKPAMASPAASSAAB, S@99EH, On 


S SSSSOSSSSOOSOSOS: WwwWo: Oo 


— 


15.2 


Mineral Spirits 
T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 16.5 
Pittsburgh 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 


No. 5 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 7.86 


Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
eal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add Ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Minera] Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 


| 
(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
CONT’L tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OlL prices may vary from those shown 

because of local conditions.) 

Conoco Demand 

N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line 
Tank Wagon Taxes 


al 
28 


Denver, Colo. ... 
Grand Junc. 
Pueblo 
Casper, 
Cheyenne ....... 
Billings, Mont. .. 
Butte 
Great Falls 

elena 


Twin Falls, Iaa.. 
Albuquer., 

Roswell 

Santa Fe 
Muskogee, Okla.. 
Oklahoma City .. 


AUNAWW WOH MASOOONIAND 
DODO mw DDI DDHDHHDHODM 
wanounccoooooosoooo 
UkobwONUwWNNUAOBHA 


Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; 
Cheyenne, ic; Casper, ic. 

Discounts: 

Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 
than 200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 gals. and over, deduct ic. 

Notes: 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


OCTOBER 29, 1952 


effect Oct. 27, 


1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 


their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


, shown in Ala. 


1/40c; Tenn. 2/5c; 


STANDARD OF , 
CALIFORNIA 


San Fran., Cal 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland, Ore, 
Seattle, Wash, .. 
Spokane 

Tacoma 

Boise, Idaho . 
Salt Lake, U. ... 
Honolulu, es 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Juneau 


Gaso- 
line 
Taxes 


& 
e° 
S 
5 


eIEESESEETEEEE 
Se er er) 


Pe OADDOOWAIASS 
cooucocuavououu 


San Fran., Cal. .. 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 

Phoenix, Ariz, 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 

Tacoma 

Boise, Idaho 

Salt Lake, U. .... 
Honolulu, T, H. . 
Fairbanks, Alaska 35. 
Juneau 22. 


Taxes: 

Boise—S8c gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu—8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers, 

Notes: 

Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5c for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5c for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals, de- 
liveries, add 4.5c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T, prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oil] & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c. 


Go © be on Go on Gr 0 09 GO 


Humble 

HUMBLE Ganstine 

OIL Regular 
T.W. Retail 

Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 
Houston .... 14.0 19.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 


Notes: 
T.W. one are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 
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Inspection fees per gal., 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 

1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; 
2/25¢; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25c; Neb. 2/100c; 
Nev. ‘1/20¢; N. C. 1/4e; N. D. 1/20c; Okla., 2/25c; 8. C. 1/8¢; 8. D. 
and Wisc. 3/100c. 


included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
Ti. 3/100c; Ind. 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c. 


CHEVRON 
Regular) Av. 80/87 
T 


Esso Gasoline 


ESSO (Regular Grade) 
Gasoline 


STANDARD 
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Atlantic City, N. J. 
Newark ° 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland 
Washington, D. C.. 
Danville, Va. 
Petersburg 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Charlotte, 
Hickory 

Mt. Airy 
Raleigh 

Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 
New Orleans, La. 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria 

Lake Charles 
Shreveport 

New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 

Little Rock, Ark. 
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Naphthas-T.W. 
Min. Spirite 
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Newark, N, J. 

3,600 gals. & over... 17. 

Steel bbls. cocooe 3. 
Baltimore, Md. 

3,600 gals. & over... 

Steel bbis. 

Washington, D. C. 

100-499 gals. 

500-3,599 gals. 

3,600 gals. & over. 

Steel bbis. ......- 

FUEL ous—tT. w. 

No.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 

Atlantic City, N.J. 14. 
Newark, N. J. ... 13. 
Baltimore, Md. .. 13. 
Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va, .... 
Danville 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Charlotte, 
Hickory ....+++-+ ee 
Raleigh 
Charleston, 8, c.. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 12.4 TTT ees 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 
Notes: 

Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add lec for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min. delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.48 per bbl. 
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$3.584 $2.656 
3.52 2.59 
3.68 2.54 
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(Prices are per imperial gal.; to 


IMPERIAL arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 


OIL subtract 1/6th.) 
Esso 


Kero- 


St. John's, Nfld, 
a ae 
John, _ me * 

o Fon RR P.E. I. 

Montreal, Que. 
Toronto, Ont. ..... 
Hamilton, Ont, .... 
Winnipeg, Man. ... 
Brandon, Man. 
Regina, Sask. 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
Calgary, Alta. 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver, tee * 
(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium), 
Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes 
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OIL PRIGE SECTION 
Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 














SOCONY VACUUM 
8/V s/Vv 
Mobilgas Aircraft Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No.4 Ne.6 
Grade Grade Grade Peas a An Diesel (Neo 2 Fuel) Fue 
91 100 Dir. Cons, T.c. Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C. Yard T.W. T.W. T.W. 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. to T.c. T.W. rw. 
New York Cit 
anh, Avs oe BC. cece cove cece cove a5 Mat nat coco, SB4 coca, Be. cose ees 13.2 10.69 5.97 
BSCR ccccccccece 6.0 . ° eeee ecee 14.7 14.7 oon 6. 3.8 ee 13.6 .... 10.4 13.3 10.69 5.97 
HEIMGS cocccccccecs G0.- . eece cece 14.7 14.7 10.85 11.4 14.4 10.4 13.6 9.85 10.3 13.2 10.69 5.97 
Queens ......+4.- 60 . cove cove cove 14.7 14.7 wee veces’ DOR ccc. RS ees «s+. 13.2 10.69 5.97 
Richmond ........ me icers éee8 cess eee 14.7 14.7 10.75 11.2 14.2 10.3 13.3 9.75 10.2 12.9 10.69 5.97 
Albany, N. Y. .. 6.0 21.5 235 .... 18.7 14.7 14.7 11.05 11.4 .... 10.6 13.4 10.05 10.4 13.0 9.42 6.36 
Binghamton ........ BS . aces er coon) | ee 15.8 15.8 12.45 12.8 15.7 12.0 14.8 11.35 11.7 14.3 ..-. eoee 
Buffalo .....seeee-- 6.0 21.0 22.0 2.2 14.5 15.5 15.5 12.45 12.8 15.9 12.1 15.2 11.45 11.8 14.7 .. 10.2 
Jamestown ......... 6.0 .«... ooee ease 68S 15.8 15.8 12.45 12.8 16.1 .... 15.1 .11.85 123.2 14.6... cove 
Mt. Vernon ........ 6.60 veces eves o0ee eoee oo 2.0 1.0 11.386 123.97 4.7 aon 13.9 .... 10.5 13.6 10.71 ...- 
Plattsburg ......... G.O cos: esee sees ease re = ae © 33.55 33.79 cee oses aa § m= wee © wae 6ace 
Rochester .......... 6.0 20.9 21.9 23.9 14.4 14.4 15.5 15.5 12.55 123.9 16.0 .... 15.1 1211.56 11.9 14.6 ..-.- cece 
BYTACUSO 200 ccceee C.0 cove eons oe MS BSE BS De 12.25 12.6 .... 11.9 14.8 11.25 11.6 14.3 ..-- eee 
Bridgeport, Conn. ae wens acre eee coos ooce MAS MS 10.95 10.95 oe ar esse 9.95 9.95 13.1 ..-. eos 
DORR ceccccccces Re “aces bee eeee ees soos OS Be vue Sads cece aaa shea esde eae ye cose coe 
SE. caciaaboes 6.0 Ate ss éeee 13.8 13.8 15.1 13.6 11.35 11.5 cece 10.9 13.8 10.35 10.5 13.6 eoee ° 
New Haven ........ 6.0 20.5 .... owe BS BS Bs Be 10.95 10.95 .... 10.5 13.5 9.95 9.95 13.1 .... ee 
Bangor, Me. SO secaus er eoes 14.5 14.5 16.2 16.2 kt ae 15.9 11.38 14.4 10.75 ..-. U.0 cece ee 
Portland o« 8.6 £24 BA iss BSA BE BS BS 13.06 ..5. 2.8 10.6 18.3 120.08 cece WD  ccve : 
Boston, Mass. ..... 6.3 19.0 20.0 22.0 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 .... 15.4 10.5 13.8 @.06 coo 3.4 cece ° 
Cee, BT cece 8.8 cece ees cece ove cue MOO TE0 tens Saas o'eeie ee: 9 ee poss Eee oces a 
Lancaster .......... UE Wy esate! mon chee! | eee) aaua eno ase. bea. ee a aah” heed Be ages, 0 
Manchester ........ * ares oes ses cece eee 15.7 15.7 aoe Tere * erry 14.4 ees oeee 34.0 © sac ° 
Portsmouth ........ 7.0 21.3 2.3 .... MSE MA BD BS Fe Bae sons Shsd 3E.0 BRE. d40- 13.4 eese on 
Providence, R. I. 6.0 19.8 20.8 22.8 13.7 13.7 14.9 13.9 10.95 .... 15.0 10.5 13.7 9.95 .... BBB asses ° 
Burlington, Vt. 7 ware eves joes BOD BS Be: Be 12.25 12.25 .... 11.9 14.5 11.35 11.36 14.1. .... . 
WEE 6 vdcwres oes 7.0 ‘ gains eee 16.3 16.3 oan TBS cnc ean 15.0 wie § ke * Maer . 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo N. ¥. City eae Syracuse Boston ‘ord Providence 
BURGE TITUS oo 0.0 vo wevc ces seccceevcbeesess 18.5 7.0 21.0 18.0 19.0 18.5 
LOY A | FPrrrerrreerr rte ee 20.5 18.5 a. $3 27.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 
} = mes N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
iscounts : 
Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5¢ for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals, or more. 
= Mobilheat—Mt, Vernon T.W. less 0.5¢ for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. w 
Notes: 4 


Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
Mobil Kerosine and Mobilheat tank car prices are an bulk plant operators; tank car prices to cia s are 0.15c higher. 
Mobi!fuel Diesel tank car prices are to 3; tank car prices to bulk plant operators are 0.15c less, 


OHIO STANDARD 








Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 





Aviation Gas.-Cons, T.W. (Regular-Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Sehio Sohio Sohio Con- Re- -R. D.C. V.M.&P. o 
Gasoline Avia. Avia. Avia. sumer _ sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno- Sol- Kerosine No. 1 No. 3 
Taxes 30 91 100 T.w. ers 8.8. vent tha tha vent T.W. Sohio- Sohio- Heat 
rg OUT CC Te - 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.2 14.7 18.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
er 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Cincinnati ....... ee 6.6 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Cleveland 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Columbus 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
yton 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Lima . .0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Mansfield 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Marion 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Portsmouth 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
1 re 0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 21.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Youngstown ....... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19.8 20.0 =< 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Zanesville ......... 6.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 19.0 15.5 19. 20.0 1.5 21.5 20.5 20.5 13.9° 13.9° 12.9° 
Tamess I~ operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. State Road Tae by supporting ee with State Tax Exemption Form 
to supplier. 


Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar cperators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w, or drum deliveries: of 100 gals. or more; less thar 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 
other poiits are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher 
Naphthas—To contract consumers otf t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gails., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wago7 price, 50 to 249 gals., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5e. 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are seme as X-Tane uniess otherwise noted. S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 

















Indiana bulk plants hog: Bing company’s prices are publicly posted. Kentuc 
rown ( . Grade) 
Red Cr’n, Red Cr’n. Stanolex Fu ou—_____ Standar 
Cons. De. Gasoline Kerosine 1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000 gals. oy .~¥ Kero- 
Ww. -W. Taxes T.W. gals. & over gals. gals. over . 
Chicago, Ill. ... 17.3 15.3 6.0 15.8 cee Mey ond ioe pats Dealer Taxes T.W. 
South Bend, Ind. 18.0 16.5 6.0 16.6 15.3 14.3 ene esne cone Covington, Ky. ........ 14.4 9.0 14.5 
Detroit, Mich. .. 16.3° 14.8° 6.5 15.5 14.6 13.6 eeee scce oeee CMO 604 06.06 00%es0 16.5 9.0 15.1 
Mpls. -St. Paul . 17.5 15.5° 7.0 16.4 15.0 eeee 14.0 13.3 12.8 ag wcte , OR Ee 15.2 9.0 14.4 
Des Moines, Ia.. 16.9 15.4 6.0 15.8 14.2 13.2 jens ades roe PORGIRE 4... cccccicces 14.7 9.0 14.1 
St. Louis, Mo... 16.7 15.2 6.0 15.5 13.6 12.6 oe ° . Jackson, Miss. ........ 15.7 9.0 14.3 
Wichita, Kans, 14.4 14.0 7.0 14.0 12.2 11.2 oe Lk, ee 15.2 9.0 13.8 
, We. oc 19.0 15.5 7.0 15.5 13.9 12.9 cose ° coos Birmingham, Ala. 15.7 9.0 14.6 
Fargo, N. D. .. 18.3 16.8 7.0 17.3 15.6 14.6 . eos coe DD uidéuneseccwenes 15.0 10.0 14.3 
Huron, 8. D. 18.2 16.7 7.0 17.2 15.5 14.5 ore eee ° Montgomery .......... 15.8 10.0 14.7 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 17.6 16.1 6.0 16.5 15.0 14.0 oeee ssee ase Atlanta, Ga. 9 8.0 14.3 
GEE Kevedrservecécs 4 8.0 16.0 
Fuel Oills—T.W.—Chicago, Il, TEXAS Macon ..... 9 8.0 14.4 
Standard Stanolex (Regular Grade) Kerosine Savannah ....... 2 8.0 15.1 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil co. Dealer Dealer Jacksonville, Fla 2 9.0 15.05 
ek . Serer. F 15.8 14.8 T.W. Taxes T.W. asl REPEC. 2 9.0 15.15 
100-149 gals. ........ 14.8 7, Dallas, Tex. 14.0 6.0 12.80 Pensacola ..........+++ 15.0 10.6 14.0 
150 gals. & over .... 14.3 rich Fort Worth ..... 14.0 6.0 12.80 NE nacgnecscacscon 15.0 9.0 15.0 
100-399 RT rp aait 13.8 Wichita Falls ... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
400 gals. & over .... waite 13.3 = weteeeee og :-¢ 4 Taxes: 
Stanolex Stanolex mn adders =. ’ 6.0 on Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
Fuel A Fuel © San Angelo pao 14.0 6.0 12.80 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, ic 
ee ° 10.15 |? Rees, OE Re 14.0 6.0 12.80 county; Montgomery, lc city & 1c county; Pen- 
750 gals. & over .... 9.4 8.25 be i ot. ae 6.0 12.80 sacola, ie city, Other taxes not included in 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., line tax includes 1c Houston ........ 14.0 6.0 12.80 prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace San Antonio 14.0 6.0 12.80 osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State Port Arthur .... 14.0 0 12.80 


sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be 
added where applicable. 
* “Temporary” price. 
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Notes: Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all 
classes of consumers with minimum delivery 
of 50 gals. 


Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
prices. 
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DISPLAYED: Révestinomente set in special type or with border— 

per column inch. 

UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, ‘Wanted to Buy”, 

“Business Opportunities” Mi 

tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


“Help Wanted”, 





CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted"’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are | nee in advance. 
No agency commission or cash d on classified advertisements. 








For Sale 


FOR SALE: Well established Fuel Oil Business 
and Lubricating Plant; half million gallons 
storage; located in a large midwest city. Ad- 
dress Box 710. 


FOR SALE—4000 gallon heavy oil Tandem 
Trailer, Steam Coils, Fruehauf, Prime Paint, 
good tires: Price—$2,650.00. BRUCE E. 


Business Opportunity 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATION: Experi- 
enced, qualified oilman available to represent 
your domestic and foreign general interests 
part-time on fee or retainer basis. BOX 718. 


Position Wanted 


EXECUTIVE—Complete experience all phases 
marketing operations, Exacting knowledge pe- 
troleum chemistry, refining and production. 
Graduate Engineer. Age 41. Available for 
interview during A.P.1. Chicago meeting. BOX 


717. 
For Sale : 


OIL-EXPERT of 25 years with practical ex- 
perience in cracking, topping, redistillation, 





HACKETT Co., _ West 58th Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri, ‘HI 


1946—DIAMOND T—2% ton—extra clean and 
extra good operation condition, 1250 gallon— 
5 compartment tank, Brode Meter. 60,000 
actual miles. $2,500.00. Write or call THE 
HARTLEY CO., Cambridge, Ohio. 


FOR SALE: 4000 gallon Asphalt Fandem, 
Steam Coils. 1—5000-5350-5600 gallon Fraziers, 
Tandem. 1—5700 gallon Fruehauf. 4—6750 gal- 
lon Trailmobiles. 1—5400 gallon Std. Steel 
Works. $2750.00 to $4750.00. BRUCE E., 
HACKETT COMPANY, 621 West 58th St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 








AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
IN “AS 1S” CONDITION 
F.0.B. CARS, STERLING, ILLINOIS 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL TANKS 


12,100 GALLON, 
32’2” LENGTH 
—12,126 GALLON, 8’ DIAMETER X 
32’3” LENGTH 

12,032 GALLON, 
32’0” LENGTH 
PRICES WILL BE QUOTED 

ON APPLICATION 
a. ae Reyco tandem, adjustable upper Sth wheel 


8 DIAMETER X 


8’ DIAMETER X 


refining, gas-stabilization wants a position in 
Latin-America. Now manager of smal] re- 
finery in Germany. Speak Spanish, English, 
and some Portuguese. ADOLF SCHMIDT, 
Dollbergen 201, Ober Lehrte, Germany. 


For Sale 


1—4000 GALLON, 4 compartment, city delivery 
1949 Brown, with 2-3” counter meters, 3” 
manifold, 3” valves, 3” crossover lines, safety 
valves, outlets equipped. Quick Couplers, prac- 
tically new tires. $2,000.00. 3—5000 gallon, 2 
compartment, 1949 Frazier tandem axle, near 
new condition, good tires, 3” lines, 2” valves, 





plate. BOX 719. 





An advertisement in NPN‘s Classified 
Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 
WRITE TODAY 








Box 716 





Position Wanted 


OPERATIONS MANAGER, Service Station Su- 
pervisor, thirteen years experience both salary 


and dealer operation. Under 40, will relocate. 


FOR SALE: 1600 Gallon, 4 Compartment Fuel 
Oil Tank with Pumping Equipment Mounted 
on Dodge 3 Ton Chassis, Year 1946, Model 
WK-68. Truck low mileage. All Equipment 
in good operating condition and appearance 
THE OHIO OTL, COMPANY, Findlay, Ohio, 
c/o R, D. Linker. Phone 2700. 





GULF COAST 
(Continued from p. 38) 


part firm. While the opinion in some quarters was that 
refining activity on the coast was “too high” (last reported 
by API as 105.4% of rated capacity), the larger refiners 
showed little inclination to offer the fuel oils and kerosine 
they have been holding against future requirements. 

A cargo of 70-72 oct. leaded gasoline was reported sold 
for December export at “low Oilgram, date of lifting” (10c 
per gal. at time of the sale). Other export sales included 
several cargoes of gas oil, one of 48-52 «i. material at 
8.5c, top of the range of suppliers’ quotations. A prompt 
buyer also appeared for a cargo of low sulfur bunker “C” 
fuel—at $1.50—that had been available in the market for 
over 10 days. 

Barging activity also was on the uptrend. About 300,000 
bbls. of kerosine and gasoline were scheduled for ship- 
ment from the coast to the Southeast. Several barges of 
gasoline were sold to the upriver trade at “low Oilgram, 
date of lifting,” and what was described as a “substantial 
shipment” of kerosine and No. 2 fuel was arranged for 
shipment to Chicago over the coming heating season. 

With the exception of bunker fuel, supplies generally 
were not onerous. There was gasoline of most grades to 
be purchased for either November or December lifting, 
but premium gasoline and low octane for prompt lifting 
were fairly closely held. The recent movements of gas oils 
into the export trade, plus the shutdown at Shell’s Cardon 
(Venezuela) refinery, have taken the recent slackness 
out of 48-52 d.i.. and one cargo lot was held for 8.5c for 
prompt export. 

Kerosine and No. 2 fuel were both in demand, the 
former for supplementing the government’s jet fuel re- 
quirements and the latter for prompt shipment to the 
eastern seaboard. 

Coal strike was said to have stimulated calls for bunker 
fuel, Material was freely available, however, at $1.50 per 
bbl., the low quoted price, for lifting over the next two 
months. 


OCTOBER 29, 1952 


LP-Gas Bargains Hard to Find 


TULSA—Supplies of liquefied petroleum gases still are 
freely available in the Mid-Continent, with a few “off 
price” offerings available, but generally “bargains” are 
increasingly hard to find, according to reports Oct. 22. 
Demands for LP-gas for motor fuel blending have taken 
off some of the butane that recently has been in excess. 
In addition, resellers are ordering propane to keep their 
storage filled. 


Purchase of five cars of propane at 3.5c was disclosed. 
On other hand, most reports are that spot buyers seeking 
. me Pine 
sizeable quantities of propane, at prices below 4c, Group 
3, have been unable to cover. Sales of isobutane at prices 
ranging from 5 to 7c also are reported. 

Quotations of principal Mid-Continent producers are 
unchanged—4c for propane, 4.5c for butane-propane mix, 
and 5c for butane, Group 3. 


Distillate Fuel Price Index Rises 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
an increase of 0.4% in price index for distillate fuels 
which raised refined petroleum products 0.1% to 108.5 
for week ended Oct. 21. Complete index, based on Platt’s 
Oilgram quotations, is shown below for weeks ended on 
dates indicated (1947-49 equals 100) : 


Oct. 21 Oct. 14 Oct. 23 

1952 1952 1951 
Crude and pears cascos. . 110.8 
Crude ... ove - 10.0 , 109.0 
Refined petroleum . 108.5 . 111.3 
Gasoline .... - 115.0 . 115.0 
Kerosine sone - 112.8 . 109.7 
Distillate poncvcness| Se > 112.9 
ere 80.7 80. 99.5 
Lubricating oils .......... 97.5 2 102.4 
Natural gasoline .......... 101.5 . a 


Bureau's wholesale price index for other commodities 
was down 0.1% to 110.6 for week ended Oct. 21. 
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CRUDE OIL PRICES 


Prinaa in $ per bbi. of 42 U. 8. gals. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 





Mid-Continent, Texas, New Mexico, Louisiana, Arkansas, Rocky Mountain and Other Fields 


























A . B Cc D F G H I J K M N o 4 Q R s Tt 
aene cee cee coe 6ose oes oe sone cove 1.69 aeee scce eo -- cece esee eeee 
econ ecce esee sees eee eeee eevee ecee eeee 1.73 eo oeee eee oeee ecee eceoe sees 
2.23 2.25 2.10 2.16 2.46 2.38 2.48 2.43 2.53 1.95 2.19 2.21 2.28 2.33 1.81 ose 2.05 ecco 
2.25 2.27 2.12 2.18 2.48 2.40 2.50 2.45 2.55 1.97 2.21 2.23 2.30 2.35 1.83 ee 2.07 1.58 
2.25 cose 2.12 2.18 2.48 2.40 2.50 coos ecve tone 2.21 2.23 2.30 2.35 econ coe eeee cece 
2.27 2.29 2.14 2.20 2.50 2.42 2.52 2.47 2.57 1.99 2.23 2.25 2.32 2.37 1.85 ee 2.09 1.64 
2.29 2.31 2.16 2.22 2.52 2.44 2.54 2.49 2.59 2.01 2.25 2.27 2.34 2.39 1.87 ee 2.11 1.70 
2.31 2.33 2.18 2.24 2.54 2.46 2.66 2.51 2.61 2.03 2.27 2.29 2.36 2.41 1.89 ese0 2.13 1.76 
eces sess oe eee 2.54 2.46 ceoe 2.51 2.61 eees 2.27 2.29 2.36 2.41 cose oe 0eee coee 
2.33 2.35 2.20 2.26 2.56 2.48 2.58 2.53 2.63 2.05 2.29 2.31 2.38 2.43 1.91 eoce 2.15 1.82 
2.35 2.37 2.22 2.28 2.58 2.50 2.60 2.55 2.65 2.07 2.31 2.33 2.40 2.45 1.93 ecee 2.17 1.88 
2.37 3.30 2.2% 323.30 3.00 23.53 3.68 3.57 3.67 23.009 2.38 2.386 3.42 23.47 1.95  cccn 2.19 1.94 
2.39 2.41 2.26 23.33 23.62 2.54 2.64 2.59 2.69 2.11 2.35 2.37 2.44 2.49 1.97 .«... 2.21 1.99 
2.41 2.43 2.28 2.34 2.64 2.56 2.66 2.61 2.71 2.13 2.37 2.39 2.46 2.51 1.99 coos 2.23 2.04 
2.43 2.45 2.30 2.36 ye 2.58 2.68 = 2.73 a 2.39 2.41 2.48 2.53 2.01 2.50 2.25 2.09 
2.45 2.47 2.32 2.388 2.68 2.60 2.70 2.65 3.75 2.17 2.41 2.43 2.50 2.55 2.525 2.27 2.14 
47 2.49 2.34 2.40 2.70 2.62 2.72 2.67 2.77 2.19 2.43 2.45 2.52 2.57 2.55 2.29 2.19 
2.49 2.51 2.36 2.42 2.72 2.64 2.74 2.69 2.79 some 2.45 2.47 2.54 2.59 2.575 2.31 2.23 
2.51 2.53 2.38 2.44 2.74 2.66 2.76 2.71 2.81 eee 2.47 2.49 2.56 2.61 2.60 2.33 2.27 
2.53 2.55 2.40 2.46 eo 2.68 eo 2.73 2.83 ee 2.49 2.51 2.58 2.63 2.625 2.35 2.31 
2.55 2.57 2.42 2.48 2.78 2.70 2.80 2.75 23.85 ° 2.51 2.53 2.60 2.65 2.65 2.37 2.35 
2.57 2.59 2.44 2.50 2.80 2.72 2.82 2.77 2.87 ° 2.53 2.55 2.62 2.67 2.675 2.39 2.39 
2.59 2.61 2.46 2.52 2.82 2.74 2.84 2.79 2.89 . 2.55 2.57 23.64 2.69 2.70 2.41 2.41 
2.61 2.63 2.48 2.54 2.84 2.76 2.86 2.81 2.91 ° 2.57 2.59 2.66 2.71 2.725 2.43 2.43 
63 2.65 2.50 2.56 2.86 2.78 2.88 2.83 2.93 e 2.59 2.61 2.68 2.73 ° 2.75 2.45 2.45 
40 & Above... 2.65 2.67 2.52 2.58 2.88 2.80 2.90 2.85 2.95 . 2.61 2.63 2.70 2.75 oo. BO 28.. Be 
Prices generally were effective as of 7 a.m., Gulf Coast Willamar (Pan American, 8-1-50) ...... 2.40 
Dec. 6, 1947, except as noted. Prices are (Heyser & Others) Yates (Guif, Humble, Shell) .......--- 2.35 
= ~« general _ e nal - Zoborski (Humble) .........+eeee+eeeee 2.54 
where each company buys, excep - Schedule I (20-40 gravity): Continental, Hum- } 
ules as shown, and effective dates of excep- ble, Magnolia ‘ les 
dane ons tae Ge om sequent 7-148 gnolia, Pan American, Republic; Sun New Mexico (Sour) 
to NPN, Schedule C: Atlantic, Continental, Humble, 
OKLAHOMA Magnolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind. 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Mag- Gulf Coast Texas Co. 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P. 
Texas Co.; Pure for all fields except Keyes. (Kelsey & Others) New Mexico 
Schedule D: Pure (12-12-49) for Keyes Field. (Intermediate) 
KANSAS Schedule J: Humble, Sun. Schedule D: Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Shell. 
Schedule A: Carter, Continental, Gulf, Phil- Texas Miscellaneous Sinclair, Texas Co. 
i Pure, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind O. P., Agen Dutes (Reputtis) $2.80 
TEX AS Aransas oon. —— «++.- Schedule P PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
North-North Central Benavid an a , spaeweeeane® aa Alleghany, N x (se ide W t 4.25 
mavides & Republic) ceccceccccece & eghany, N. 2. (Seep, e Water)... 4. 
Schedule A: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Sin- | Boynton (Humble) public) sane oo Bradford, Pa. (Seep, Tide Water) . rt 
clair, Stanolind, Texas Co. Cayuga crude (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ...Schedule K SRO, OUEEEE vecvebseceriecesote 3.76 
= East Central Cayuga cond. (Pan Am, 3-1-48) ........ 2.65 Bureka, W. Va. (Pure, Seep) ......... 3.76 
Schedule B: Humble, Sinclair. Chapel Hill, Below 50 (Gulf, Sinclair).. 2.58 Middle Penn. District (Seep) .......... 4.25 
West Central Chapel Hill, 50 & Above (Gulf, Sinclair). 2.65 Southwest Penn. (Seep) ...-s-eseeees 3.82 
Schedule A: Humble. Charlotte (Humble) .........-....-Schedule B Tiona-Sheffield, Pa. (Seeq) ......-----+ 4.25 
Panhandle Ce SEE, w.nkcccésgeeecacecasecee aD Zanesville, O. (Ashland) bO6e be veccouces 3.10 
Schedule A: Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Phillips, Clay Creek (Sum) ......csceseseses eoose 2.40 . 
Texas Co, Cleveland & N. (Shell, 1 91-49) ceccccee 13.83 
East ‘texas Conroe (Humble, Sun, Texaco) .... 2.83 MICHIGAN 
$2.65 Flat Price: Atlantic, Gul’, Humble, Mag- Darst Creek (Humble, Magnolia, Texaco) 2.54 (Only the hiwest and highest postings in price 
nolia, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Stanolind, Tex- Earl Lee (Pan Am, 4-1-52) oeecce . Schedule K schedule of,each company are shown below; 
as Co. Forest Hill (Pan Am, 4-1-52) ..... Schedule K complete schedules may ‘be obtained on request 
West Texas (Sweet) Gist, 35 & above (Atlantic, 5-8-50) econ 3.95 to NPN) 
Schedule A: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Gist, below 35 (Atlantic, 8- 23-49) ..... 2.40 Bay 
Phillips, Shell, Sinclair, Texas Co. Hawkins a 4-25-49) ..... +. Schedule K —— oo ey ke a a $2.62 
mble) ..... eeccccscegeccecces ckeye -1 entley (2-1-50). 2.75 
West Toxas (Intermediate) Imogene (Humble) .......+.+++e++: Schedule B Leonard—7-16-49: ; ” . 
Schedule D: Atlantic, Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Lentz (Humble) 54 Clare Cit > 
Pan American 8-10-51, Phillips, Shell, Sinclair. po oO ny —~ RE hacahoatenen re TF cvecccccese 66060006000 44000 44 
Stanolind. Texas Co. gston (Shell, 5-1 1-48) eoccccscccvece 2.83 Fork & other fields Cwereescceecccccs 2.80 
, West Texas (Sour) — - (Republic) . cocccccccesoe BTS vue > 
. ng Lake MEEEED vrccenceas 2.65 Adams & Deep River (8-1-50) ...... 2.62 
a py hg Rg ha Luling-Branyon, low gravity (Magnolia). 2.45 Coldwater & other fields (7-1-49) .... 2.80 
. ° , . ¥i Luling-Branyon, high gravity (Magnolia) 2.57 Simrall—6-24-49: 
West Texas Lytton Springs ~aguped jais cabhonain 287 EY 6c aks aknecnsiebnedyeeks 2.31 
(Seurry County Area) Manford (Humble) .........sceeceees 2.5 Barryton-Sun Denslow ........++06. 2.94 
Schedule A: Gulf, Magnolia, Pan American, Manziel (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ....+++: jécheaule K ay 30-49: 
Stanolind, Sun, Texas Co. ES nn en acne nen 2 | WN wabnes dutapadecsnreveecedeadcces 2.61 
naa Coast Merigale-Paul (Pan-Am, 1-1-50) ...Schedule K Coldwater & Teabelle 2.20 ccccccccccces 2.80 
Schedule F atte foe queeeps inenees 9-0-9, | iam one tree nt ae 
: Humble ~ ‘cCoy ell, 5-1-48) .. \ 
Stanolind 0.G. & Texas Co. 7-12-49, Sun 7-13- North Vidor (Magnolia) 2.80 ILLINOIS-INDIANA-KENTUCKY-OHIO 
49, Genlenentah Sinclair & Stanolind 0, P. Opel EDs oteuy cd ceauneanded 2.65 Bowling Green, Ky. es 
7-14-49. Pearsall (Humble) ic below ......Schedule N 7-1 zo. se seeessecescsceecessesess + $2.42 
Gulf Coast Pickton (Gulf) ..... ++eeee+- Schedule A —, Be “Ky., (Owensboro-Ashland, 
(Hastings & Others) Pine Mills (Pan Am, re i- “52) Til) Isenedule K BABB) ec ccccscccvecsescoescessceseecs 
Schedule F (20-40 gravity): Atlantic, Gulf Pita (Humble) ...........++++++++-Sehedule B Cleveland, sy & Others se O. Ohio, 4- 
7-11-49, Humble, Pan American, Republic, CS i ccvarnin easeaee ska Schedule A pt a) eee ee ee eee eee . 
, Sun, Stanolind 0.G., Texas Co. Quitman, Eagle Ford & Sub Clarksville Clinton Co., “Ky. (Ashland, 2-1-48) ..... 2.77 
Guif Coast Sands (Pan Am, 1-1-50) ........ edule K Corning, O. (Seep, 5-6-49) .......... 0 
(Anahuac & Others) Quitman, Paluxy (Pan Am, 4-27-49) .... 2.62 Eastern Illinois (Ohio Oil) 1¢ below. Schedule F 
Schedule G: Gulf, Humble, Magnetia, Pan RGD DUNS GID 55 os cccicceesd sascas Hitesville, Ky, & Others (Carter) ..... 2.77 
American, Phillips 2-1-51, Sinclair, , Texas Sand Flat (Humble, Pure, 4-25-49). . Schedule K Illinois Basin (Ashland O. & R., Gulf, 
te Satsuma (Stanolind O.P., 4-1-50) ...... a Ohio Oil, Shell, Sohio, Tex- 2.77 
Segno (Gulf, 6-1-48) ..............Schedule F wee seeeceecsesscessessessenses . 
(Refugio & Others) Southland (Republic) PERERA MASSE STS Indiana “Basin (Ashland 0. & R., Sohio) 2.77 
Schedule H: — Humble, Republic, Sin- Sweden (Republic) 2.75 Lima, O. (8. O. Ohio, 5-1-49) ........ 2.40 
clair, Phillips, 3-1-4: ah a DD SENOS soseccccceccesicce Get 
rs Talco (Humble, 4-25-49) ...........Schedule K 
Taylor Link (Shell Mattoon, Ill. (Carter) ........+++. vooees See 
(Mirando Heavy & Others) vir ( Dissereesesceseseseses 2 Plymouth, Ill. (Ohio Oil, 7-1-49) ...:.. 2.44 
Schedule I (24-29 gravity): Humble 7-8-49, Tenney Creek (Humble) ..........+.-.. 2.54 Ragland Grade, Ky, (Ashland 0. & T.). 2.43 
= 7-11-49, Sinclair 7-14-49, Texas Co. Tomball (Humble, Magnolia, Sanolind) 2.83 Somerset Grade, Ky. (Ashland O, & T.) 2.83 
Wan (Humble, Pure) ......0sssceeesees cs Western Kentucky (Sohio) .........- cce AV 
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Prices in $ per ddI. of 42 U. 8. gale. at the well, except Canadian crude prices as noted. 


CRUDE OIL PRICES 





LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS 
Arkansas 


(Homer & Others) 
oanets N: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, Esso Stand- 
er 
(Caddo & ) 
Schedule A: Arkansas Fuel, Gulf, Magnolia, 
Esso 8 , Stanolind. 
Northeast Louisiana 
(Delhi & Others) 
Schedule A: Esso Standard, Stanolind, Sun. 
a 
(Holly Ridge & Others) 
Sehedule 0: Esso Standard, Stanolind. 


(Olia & Others) 
Schedule P: Arkansas Fuel, Hsso Standard. 
Coastal Louisiana 


(Golden Meadow & Others) 
Sehedule P: Continental, Gulf, Magnolia, Pan 
American, Pure, Shell, Esso Standard, Stano- 
lind, Texas Co. 
Coastal Louisiana 


(Hackbery & Others) 
ee P: Gulf 2-4-50, Stanolind 2-1-50, Sun 


(Low Cold Test) 
Schedule F (24-29 Gravity): Pan American 
—— Shell 7-25-49, Sun 7-13-49, Texas Co., 


7-12-4 
South 


Calhoun, Columbia, Dorcheat-Macedonia 
& McKamie (Esso Standard)....... $2.80 
Arkanens Sweet Dist. (Sandstone): 
(Esso Standard). $2.85 
nae Lake, La, 


cond, (Texaco, 
Bayou Pigeon, in (Republic) . saris ae 
Bear, La. (Continental) . 
Bivins, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) . 








Cotton Valley, La. Crude (Esso Standard) 
Cotton Valley, La. Dist. (Esso — 
Creole (Pure) .... 
, La. (Ark. ‘Fue 1-1-51) ++. 2.54 

Haynesville, La., Smackover Lime (Ar- 

kansas Fuel, BD ccvecccscces 2.70 
Jennings, La. (Gulf, T. ~aeapneed eee ; [Schedule O 
Lisbon, La, Crude (Gul if) .....+...-Schedule N 
Neal, La. (Atlantic 5-1-50) .... 2.75 
Smackover, 40) (Ark, van 4- 


2.70 
2.85 
2.61 


rania, La, (Ark, Fuel 1-1-51) yaseeess 
Ville Platte, La. (Continental) . eee 
w. Mermenteau, La. (Continental) ..... 


MISSISSIPPI 
Baxtervilie crude (Gulf 2-5-52) .... 


seve $1.4 
Baxtervill * 4 


1 GR, (GUNE) cccrcvcccccce eee 
288 


Chureh ‘Hutt & Others" (Esso Standard, 
4-3-52) 


49) o00-. 
Fayette & Others (Esso ‘Standard). 
Fayette Sweet dist. (Esso Standard) eee 
Gwinville Sweet dist. (Esso Standard) .. 
Pickens (Carter, Sohio) ........ . -Schedule D 
Tinsley (Sohio, 2-1-50) lc above ...Schedule 8 


COLORADO 
Ft. Collins (Continental) 5c below. .Schedule A 
Ties (Stanolind, Texaco) ......... . Schedule A 
Moffat (Texaco) coos 
Rangely (Phillips 3-1- -49) evcesccced 
Tow Creek (Texaco) ....... +++». Schedule A 
Walden (Continental) . Schedule A 
Wellington (Continental) 5c below. .Schedule A 


Brady (Phillips) eedsocaces a 4 


Cat Creek (Continental. 5-1-50) «2.005 
covescece 270 
Cut Bank 
Darling (Carter) .......... 50 
Schedule A 
Elk Basin Light & Others (Ohio Oil 
Stanolind) ..... PS pg Ria tnt hn Schedule A 





Blk Basin pa & Others (Carter 
5-14-49; Ohio 8s 


49) . 
Kevin-Sunburst | (Texaco, Phillips). . 
Pondera (Phillips) Ecutshaenuee coeaee 


edule T 
hedule R 


WYOMING 
= D — Draw Condensate (Sinclair, 6- 
ae (Ohio O11 » 12-20-49; ‘Stanoling, i- 


12-50) B 
Elk Basin Light & “Others” (Carter, Con- 
tinental, Ohio Oil, Sinclair, Stanolind, 


) Schedule A 
Elk Basin Heavy & Others (Carter 


2.65 
1.50 


ee eeeee 


tie 

49; Ohio Oil, Stanolind 5-16-49). .Schedule T 

sas! ‘Mahon Dome Baccereerrpid 2c ee as e 
e 


1-12-50) 
Oregon Basin poy bu, “i2- 20-49 Texaco, 


1-13-50) 
Wertz & Others (Sinclair) Schedule C 


CANADIAN 
(Postings of Imperial Oi] Ltd. 
Canadian dollars per Canadian bbis. 
mperial gals.) 

ea Plain, D-2 & D3 zones 
(10-15-52 

Armena, Viking Zone (10-15-52) ...... 

Armisie, Lower Cretaceous zone 
(10-15- BB) ccccscese . 

Bothwell (5-1- -52) . 

Camrose, Viking Zone (10-15- “52) 

Excelsior (10-15-52) . 

Glenco (5-1-52) 

Golden Spike, D-2 & D-3 zones 
(10-15-52) ... 

Joseph Lake, Viking ‘Zone ‘(0-15- 52). 

Leduc-Calmar (10-15-52) ...... ‘ 

Oil Springs (5-1-52) «1... ee cece ccccees 

Petrolia (5-1-52) 

Redwater (10-15-52) 

Wizard Lake, D-3 zone (4-23-52). 

Woodbend (10-15-52) .......... 

Turner Valley Crude (4-23-52): Prices, FOB 
producer’s tankage, begin with 33-33.9 at 
$2.795 with 2c differential per degree of 
gravity to 64 & over at $3.415. 


eeeeeee 


Prices are in 
of 35 


PNP wren KNB 
88 


3% 
2 
S ~ 


ceo bp tote 
a ae 





8. O. California prices effective Deo. 12, 19650, except Edison and Wheeler Ridge, Jan. 1, 1952. 
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Gravity 
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Elk Hills (Shallow) ... 
Elk Hills (Stevens Zone) 10 
El Segundo ° 


SE MIS icin.csscocaece 


OCTOBER 29, 1952 


~ 
a: 
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wseaess: 


Kern Front .......+s«. 
Kern River ......++00- 


Cut Bank (Carter; Phillips) ... 
(Texaco) . ecece + renee oe SEE 
Dry Creek (Ohio Oil) 
CALIFORNIA 


offered for the field specified. 
SCHEDULE 
Gravity 
24-24.9.... 
25-25.9.... 
26-26.9.... 
27-27.9... 
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Anaheim Sugar Area. 
Pleasant Valley ... 
Raisin City ... 
Richfield ..... 
Round Mountain coocese 1 
Santa Fe Springs ..... 
Santa Maria Valley 


All gravities above those quoted take highest price 
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Signal Hill (Long Beach) 18 
25 


Wasco 

West Cat Canyon-Los 
Flores 

West Coyote 

Wheeler Ridge .... 


7 
«eee 33 
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- 16 
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OPEN APPEARANCE is built into this station of Pendergraft and Williford, Inc. 
ing ample space for easy ingress and egress. 


facilities. 


Drives are 138 ft. long by 53 ft. deep provid- 


The station has a steam cleaner and radiator service unit in addition to other usual 


Station volume is 18,000 to 20,000 gals. per month “and is growing” 


Profit Plow-Back Builds Gasoline Business 


By MARVIN REID 
NPN Staff Writer 


One of the fastest growing Inde- 
pendent jobber operations in Missis- 
sippi, with headquarters in Jackson 
but spread out as far as the Missis- 
sippi River at Vicksburg, is owned 
and operated by a couple of oil men 
who believe any jobber these days 
has to keep expanding and invest- 
ing in new facilities if he is going 
to remain in business. 

The two have followed such a pol- 
icy for the six years they have been 
in business together, and currently 
are ranked right at the top as mar- 
keters of gasoline in Jackson. 


R. N. Pendergraft and H. S. Willi- 
ford, one an assistant to state sales 
manager for a major oil company and 
the other a commission agent back 
in 1946, today jointly own Pender- 
graft & Williford, Inc., a $100,000 
corporation. 

When you take a look at the city 
of Jackson (est. population 100,000), 
and then see Pendergraft & Willi- 
ford’s gallonage figures, you realize 
they have had to do some fast step- 


ping to build up their business to 
where it is at the present time. 


No Big Farm Market—tThere is 
not much farming around Jackson, 
since the country is more suitable 
for cattle raising. Industrial gaso- 
line business also is not too great, 
while natural gas and butane knock 
out any potential heating oil busi- 
ness. 

So basically, an oil, marketer in 
Jackson has to depend on retail 
service stations. 

Pendergraft & Williford, Inc., was 
formed in May, 1946, and in the be- 
ginning, was made up of six re- 
tail outlets, some pretty big debts and 
a couple of men with a lot of faith 
in their futures as jobbers. 


Gallonage during that first year 
of operation averaged about 80,000 
per month. 

During the six years they have 
been in business, they have accumu- 
lated property that now includes a 
combination office, warehouse and 
bulk plant, a river barge terminal 
at Vicksburg, and they now supply 
19 retail stations in and around 
Jackson. 


They own or lease 13 of the 19 
outlets they supply. 

And their gallonage has grown 
from that 80,000 gallons-per-month 
figure in 1946 to over 250,000 gallons- 
per-month today, 


Station Gallonage Low—A service 
station in Jackson that does 15,000 
to 20,000 gallons-per-month is con- 
sidered a good operation. You can 
count the 30,000 gallons-per-month 
stations on one hand and “still have 
some fingers left,” according to Mr. 
Pendergraft. 

Therefore, it should be safe to say 
that Pendergraft & Williford sta- 
tions are getting their “share” of the 
business in Jackson. 

This, despite the fact that the 
company recently switched suppliers, 
introducing Continental Oil Co. prod- 
ucts in western Mississippi for the 
first time. 

Pendergraft & Williford, Inc., while 
it is a $100,000 concern and due to 
depreciation probably worth consid- 
erably more, still has little “surplus” 
cash on hand. 

“We started out without any and 
we don’t have much today,” they will 
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tell you. “In this business, you keep 
plowing your profits back in and 
keep trying to move forward. If you 
Stop, you are sunk.” 


Policies Put to Work—But there 
are some basic policies that the two 
men follow which probably explain 
more fully why they have reached 
the top and are still growing. 


First of all, they believe a jobber 
should have complete confidence in 
his supplier’s products, and should 
realize that he has an obiligation to 
represent his supplier in the best 
way possible. 

Therefore, they try to build mod- 
ern, well located stations and man 
them with courteous, efficient and 
highly trained men. 


Pendergraft & Williford, just like 
most other jobbers, are having their 
troubles lining up good service sta- 
tion help. 


Seek Top-Grade Manpower — But 
they try to get the best. If they 
have to take in an inexperienced 
dealer, they see that he has compe- 
tent and well experienced helpers. 


And this doesn’t mean just any- 
one who has had experience work- 
ing in service stations. They look 


for men who know how to sell TBA 
items, lubricating oil and gasoline, 
but they also want them to be able 
to generally tell a motorist what is 
wrong if his automobile is “acting” 
up. 

Full Service to Customer—‘“I like 
men who, when they receive a call 
that a car has stalled, can go out and 
start that car. And I don’t mean 
by pushing it, either. A service sta- 
tion man should be able to recognize 
spark plug, fuel pump, battery, etc., 
troubles,” Mr. Pendergraft says. 

Once they get good help in their 
stations, they try to keep it. Their 
relationships with their dealers are 
carried out on a very friendly basis, 
and some of the men who are no 
longer connected with them in a busi- 
ness way still come back for visits. 


Dealers Criticized Privately—They 
try never to criticize their dealers 
while the dealer’s helpers are around. 
Instead, if they find a station dirty 
or service poor, they take the dealer 
out for coffee or lunch. Then they 
tell him they are not satisfied with 
the way his station is being run. 

Dealers are carefully instructed as 
to how Pendergraft & Williford think 
a station should be operated. A deal- 


BELOW is partial view of Pendergraft and Williford’s river terminal at 
Vicksburg, Miss., which was built by company’s own crew 
is double truck loading rack at river terminal which features a 
deck above top of transports. Product is pumped 285 g.p.m 
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This is the story of two oil 
jobbers who believe in: 


1. Plowing profits back into 
the business to keep it pro- 
gressive. 


2. Complete one-stop station 
service. 


3. An advertising program 
which includes radio, news- 
paper and other media distri- 
buted in the community. 


And who, by practicing these 
beliefs, have built up a success- 
ful and growing business in a 
market even major marketers 
once shied away from because 
of what they thought was its 
limited potential. 


er is given special] tips on successfully 
operating a station which the two 
jobbers have learned over the years, 
such as station cleanliness, proper 
driveway salesmanship, best policies 
of handling station men, and data 
about credit risks. Also, they try 
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OWNERS of Pendergraft and Williford are Ralph N. Pendergraft (left), president, 
and H. S. Williford (right) who heads up operations 


to help a good man who is interested 
in one of their stations, but low on 
finances, get credit from local banks. 
The company has no dealer training 
program as such but spends a lot of 
time with a new man before and af- 
ter he takes over a station, until he 
has learned the tricks of successfully 
operating it. 


Once the dealer is off to a good 
start, he usually is left pretty much 
to himself. Mr. Pendergraft or Mr. 
Williford drop in fairly often, but 
they have found most dealers will 
continue to follow instructions, once 
their gallonage figures start climbing. 


Getting good station help is of top 
importance, but if you don’t get a 
good location to start with, the best 
of dealers is going to have trouble 
making a station pay off, they be- 
lieve. 


High Priced Property Avoided — 
Therefore, they constantly are look- 
ing for new locations, but make it 
a point not to pay more for a loca- 
tion than it is worth. 


They find that in many instances, 
large oil companies bid up desirable 
locations, erect expensive stations 
where rent will be greater than their 
jobber net-per-gallon profit. Pender- 
graft & Williford try to secure loca- 
tions in between such expensive lay- 
outs or go down the street and off- 
set such @ layout by superior opera- 
tions. 

Once land has been obtained, they 
build modern outlets with facilities 
to give customers fast and complete 
service, since they find motorists 
more and more are looking at their 
service stations as a “one-stop-shop- 
ping” place. 

Along with good locations and good 
station help, they have found that, 
without advertising and letting po- 
tential customers know you are in 
business, you “just can’t make it.” 


Advertising Pushed—Five days a 
week, Pendergraft & Williford, in co- 
operation with Conoco, sponsor a 15- 
minute news broadcast in Jackson. 
In addition, spot advertisements are 
broadcast during the day. They ad- 
vertise in newspapers locally, and 
never turn down a request to adver- 
tise in any church or other commun- 
ity project program. 

Active participation in community 


affairs, they have found, is required 
of any local businessman. 


Facilities — Pendergraft & Willi- 
ford’s new 40’ by 72’ office, ware- 
house and bulk storage building in 
Jackson is designed to give rapid 
and efficient service to its fleet of 
service stations. 


They have a loading rack equipped 
for fast unloading of a 5,000-gal. 
truck transport, two 1,000-gal. tank 
trucks and a stake truck. In addi- 
tion, they can load containers for 
small customers, like farmers, from 
their loading rack. . 


To keep their delivery costs as 
low as possible, six of their stations 
are equipped for full 5,000-gal. trans- 
port dumps. The other city stations 
are served by transport via metered 
delivery on a keep full basis every 
other day. 


Two 1,000-gallon trucks, one stake 
truck and one service truck comprise 
their transportation fleet. Over 60% 
of dealer gasoline sales move via 
transport direct from their Vicks- 
burg terminal. 


Barge Terminal—To keep petro- 





leum supplies flowing to their bulk 
plant and stations in Jackson, they 
recently built a large river barge 
terminal at Vicksburg which is 
equipped with tanks having a capacity 
of approximately 1,500,000 gallons. 


Conoco products are barged up the 
Mississippi from West Lake, La., to 
the terminal which includes 11 acres 
of land with a river frontage of 850 
ft. Other jobbers and distributors 
besides Pendergraft & Williford are 
supplied with Conoco products from 
this terminal. 


So far, they don’t have any stations 
in Vicksburg, or along the 42-mile 
highway leading to Jackson. How- 
ever, as soon as a new highway now 
being constructed is completed, they 
plan stations along this route. 


In their six years of operation, the 
two men have had a “lot of argu- 
ments,” but no “angry words,” and 
they hold a “board of directors” meet- 
ing several times a day to talk over 
company problems. Besides being 
business partners, they are close per- 
sonal] friends. 


Mr. Pendergraft usually negotiates 
for new leases, and Mr. Williford 
specializes in maintaining proper op- 
erations around the bulk plant and 
service stations. But both share 
various duties, just as they do the 
profits. 


Six years ago when they went in- 
to business together, a lot of “ex- 
pert” advice said a jobber couldn’t 
make it in Jackson, and some majors 
were afraid of the limited potential 
in that area. 


But after paying a visit to Pender- 
graft & Williford today, you can’t 
help but believe the experts were 
wrong. 


TYPICAL Pendergraft and Williford station. This picture was taken just before 


building was finished in July, 1952. 


Station is set back 66 ft. from the road and 


drives are reinforced concrete 250 ft. long with two 67-ft. approaches. Well lighted 

and open 24 hours daily, the station has outside two-part truck lift and wash pit. 

The cafe is air conditioned. A sporting goods store (erected after above photo) is 
located to left of station 
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First Aid’ 


For Sick Stations 


The subject of “What to Do With 
a ‘Sick’ Service Station” is one which 
receives much study by one of the 
large and successful oil marketers. 
This company says that under present 
marketing conditions, it is found more 
essential than ever to give special at- 
tention to the “sick” service station. 


The company’s retail department 
usually assigns a general office spe- 
cialist, with considerable all-around 
experience in the service station field, 
to make a very detailed study. The 
results of the study, and the conclu- 
sions made, give the district station 
supervisor a means of more satisfac- 
torily directing the efforts of his 
merchandising salesmen to bring the 
station back to its original or a de- 
sired position in the marketing area. 


In making the analysis of the sta- 
tion operation, the specialist studies 
the entire operation and traffic trends, 
including the following: 


Classification of Station: What 
type of trade does the station serve? 
— Local neighborhood customers, 
transient, industrial, or commercial? 


Potential Gallonage: What is the 
potential gallonage of the station ?7— 
The buyirg habits of the neighbor- 
hood, competition from adjacent deal- 
ers, price structure of competitive 
units, premiums, free service, and 
other gratis inducement. 


Service Station Operator: Careful 
study of the service station operator 
is accomplished by staying at the sta- 
tion and observing methods pursued 
insofar as service on the pump island 
is concerned, ard his attitude toward 
customers, general attitude toward 
company policy and suggestions, sales 
helps and appearance. 


Manpower Coverage: Under-manned 
service stations with inability of the 
operator to give adequate service is 
one of the fundamental reasons for 
losing gallonage or in acquiring new 
gallonage. The company considers 
with some exceptions, ideal manpow- 
er for a station is one service man 
for each 4,000 gals. of gasoline dis- 
pensed. Of course, consideration as 
to the proper allocation of the man- 
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power to cover the peak operating 
hours is also most important. 


Specific Hours of Operation: A 
study of the buying habits of the 
traffic flowing by the station. What 
hours of opening and closing are 
maintained by nearby competitive 
units serving this same flow? 


The station operator is encouraged 
to set a uniform hour for opening and 
closing the station so that the cus- 
tomers may rely on getting service 
during the hours they are accustomed 
to finding the station open. 


The company also encourages a suf- 
ficient number of stations to remain 
open, particularly on highways, so 
that the traveling public will be as- 
sured of service 24 hours a day. Is 
the specific station being studied 
maintaining the hours which would 
enable it to get its share of this vast 
potential ? 


Uniforms: It is the belief of this 
company that it is desirable to give, 
particularly the new customers, the 
right kind of an impression on their 
first entrance to the service station. 
The use of white uniforms on the 
pump block and tans for the lube bay 
is encouraged. At all times uni- 
forms of either type should be kept 
clean. Customers do not object to 
soiled whites that may have been ac- 
quired in the rush of the day’s busi- 
ness, but they can be easily differ- 
entiated from the uniform that has 
acquired grease and dirt of several 
days’ standing. 


Type Service Rendered: After de- 
termining the type of service being 
given at the “sick” service station, 
study is made of competitive units 
in the area to see if any special or 
outstanding services are rendered. If 
improved services are needed at the 
station to meet competition, the com- 
pany goes back to its Creed as a 
basis, which includes— 


Friendliness, Cleanliness, Honest 
Values, Sustained Quality, and Serv- 
ice. 

The company asks the question: Is 
the station man’s attitude in servic- 
ing the customer’s car one that would 


tend to make the customer feel that 
he is receiving special attention, and 
that the service man is pleased to 
serve him? 

As a means of helping to answer 
this question, the company’s trouble 
shooter reviews with the operator of 
the station and his men its “Pump 
Island Procedure,” which fully out- 
lines recommended methods of satis- 
factory customer contact and service 
procedure. 


Stocks, Displays and Arrangement: 
There are a number of things to 
check with regard to general appear- 
ance of stocks and displays— 


Is the station displaying current 
copy on the multiplex display boards, 
42” x 56” poster boards, or window 
posters? If so, is the display of 
merchandice in the window keyed to 
the products being featured? Is the 
display attractive, impressive and 
clean? 

Does the customer look through a 
clean glass at the display? Is the 
operator's desk tidy and in order? 
Are the road maps in the rack and 
other handout literature neatly ar- 
ranged? Is it convenient for ready 
distribution ? 


Are complete stocks of TBA items 
on hand in sufficient quantities to 
serve the customer without delay? 
Is the customer who indicates in- 
terest in any item for sale promptly 
approached by the attendant or his 
serviceman, and are they fully in- 
formed as to the use of the item be- 
ing shown, method of installation, 
cost, etc.? 


In addition to the TBA items, is 
motor oil carried in cans, as well as 
bulk, and is there a display in or 
near the pump block? If so, are the 
oldest stocks used first to assure 
clean packages? In other words, in 
refilling the valleys of the can racks, 
are the cans inserted at the bottom 
so that the tin will not become dis- 
colored and rusted by constant re- 
placement of stock from the top of 
the valley? 


Lubrication Procedure: With the 
constant turnover in service station 
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personnel under present labor condi- 
tions, it is essential to determine and 
be assured that each man lubricat- 
ing a car is fully versed in lubrication 
procedure. They must also be urged 
to use the lube charts which are pro- 
vided, and to completely service the 
car giving the customer a complete 
record of the work performed, with 
recommendations for any service not 
ordered but that is required. 


The use of a safety check job or- 
der and warranty form is encouraged, 
as this form includes a follow-up on 
postcard informing the customer of 
needed services at his next service 
period. The company determines 


whether or not the station is main- 
taining a complete and up-to-date 
mailing list and job order record of 


...one pump for 





each customer whom he has served. 
In addition to regular follow-up 
cards, other direct mail cards are 
available to encourage purchase of 
his products and services. 


Ratio of Allied Merchandise to 
Gasoline Gallons Sold: It is essential 
to review with the station operator 
his sales records and make a sales 
analysis of the ratio of allied mer- 
chandise to gasoline gallons sold in 
the station. If a sales recorder sys- 
tem is used, a sales analysis set is 
included in each monthly book show- 
ing the established potential sales ra- 
tio per thousand gallons of gasoline, 
for motor oils, greases, tires and 
tubes, batteries, automobile supplies, 
lubrication and labor. The actual 
achievement then is set up alongside 





more than one pumping job! 


This truly self-priming pump automatically 
and positively evacuates any air and vapor 
present in the lines at either the start or finish 
or during the run. Thus a single Gilbarco 
Roto-Prime can do the work for which 2 or 3 

umps are usually needed. In transferring and 
oading operations, for example, a Roto-Prime 
tankers, tank cars, or transports to 
intermediate storage and this same pump will 
also handle the loading. The result is a possible 
saving of 30% to 50% in the cost of equipping 
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the potential and, based on gasoline 
gallons sold, the possible achievement 
is next established, and then the dif- 
ference either over or under potential 
is developed. This quite often shows 
the operator where he is losing out in 
sales that would enable him to have 
a profitable operation instead of un- 
profitable. 


Maintenance and Station Facilities 

If a station is “sick,” quite often 
the reason is that it is poorly main- 
tained. Operators of “sick” stations 
quite often cut down on manpower 
as the first means of recuperating 
their resources, rather than going out 
to develop business. 


In studying the maintenance of the 
station facilities, it is determined 
whether or not all mechanical items 
are in good working order, whether 
they are clean and _e serviceable, 
whether proper items, not only in 
mechanical equipment, but also small 
tools, are maintained in the lube 
room, whether the air chuck is prop- 
erly maintained and is accurate. 

Are driveways clean and well main- 
tained? Have all old signs been re- 
moved, and are all other signs fresh- 
ly posted? Are the restrooms main- 
tained to the highest possible stand- 
ards with all supplies liberally fur- 
nished. If the station has shrubs 
planted, have they been trimmed and 
are they watered to give them a fresh, 
live appearance? Have the lawns 
been cut and trimmed? Have all 
weeds been removed, not only from 
the strip around the service sta- 
tion proper, but also from the park- 
ing strip on the sidewalk? Have 
papers and rubbish been picked up, 
and is a regular garbage removal 
service employed to insure unsightly 
items being removed at frequent in- 
tervals? 


Have old, discarded tires, wheel 
rims, and similar items been allowed 
to accumulate, or have they been 
cleared out? MHas all trash that is 
quite often found behind a lube room 
been cleaned up and disposed of, 
cracked «nd broken glass replaced? 


There are many similar items re- 
quiring the attention of the owner 
or operator of a station, but which 
quite often are overlooked until an 
outside individual comes into the sta- 
tion. In other words, has everything 
been done to maintain the station 
facilities and grounds so that the op- 
eration will have a clean inviting ap- 
pearance, rather than one which is run 
down and places a question mark in 
the mind of the potential customer? 


General—With the above study and 
the encouragement of direct mail 
campaign, personal solicitation, spe- 
cific hours of operation, ample man- 
power coverage, a quick courteous 
pump block service, and with the as- 
sistance and supervision of the spe- 
cialist, district service station su- 
pervisor, and the merchandising sales- 
men, the station can quite often be 
raised to a profitable level. 
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Oil Packaging Substitutes 
Study Urged by Murphy 


NEW YORK — The oil industry 
must continue studying the possibili- 
ties of substitute containers for pe- 
troleum products because of the tre- 
mendous increase in container costs 
in the past few years, A. Douglas 
Murphy, Esso Standard, chairman of 
Petroleum Packaging Committee of 
Packaging Institute, said at the in- 
stitute’s 14th annual forum. 


Willard B. Eastman, Continental 
Can Co., told the group that it is pos- 
sible that tinless containers will be 
used to package motor oil in normal 
times, and economics would be the 
determining factor. Thermoplastic 
cement seems almost certain to re- 
place soldering of seams of blackplate 
cans, he said. 


Reviewing the work of past year, 
Mr. Murphy said the proposed speci- 
fications for reconditioned 55-gal. oil 
drums and 400-Ib, grease drums have 
been finalized and are being consid- 
ered by API-NLGI Joint Container 
Committee. Specifications for 10.5 
and 11-lb. expendable pallets for wax 
in slabs also have been completed, but 
have not been presented to Joint Con- 
tainer Committee. 

Over-filling of one-quart motor oil 
cans to compensate for equipment in- 
accuracies is not required by federal 
or state laws, according to a study 
made by special subcommittee. New- 
est subcommittee headed by G. L. 
Wilkes, Shell Chemical will study 
special markings on packages re- 
quired by law. 


Oil Group Favors Utility 
Type Control of Marketing 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Public utility 
type regulation of petroleum market- 


ing is favored, 53 to 42, over status‘ 


quo by members of the Connecticut 
Petroleum Asen., on a basis of in- 
complete returns in a largely legis- 
lative poll undertaken by the asso- 
ciation, according to Larry Edward- 
son, executive secretary. 


Even more heavily favored—69 to 
20—is the idea of having below-cost 
sales law. 

First question § specifically was 
whether to have a state administra- 
tor for petroleum similar to Connec- 
ticut’s milk administrator, who heads 
up licensing, inspection and price- 
fixing system. 

Heaviest voting, on these and four 
other questions, has occurred in Hart- 
ford County, where retail gasoline 
price war has been going on, in vary- 
ing degree, for about two years. 

However, majorities in favor of 
change have been greater, percent- 
age-wise, in numerous other areas. 

Votes have been recorded on other 
questions as follows: 

1. State campaign by association 
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to promote oil heat over natural gas 
heat—77 for, 7 against. 

2. Gasoline tax cost-of-collection 
refund of 1%—48 for, 9 against; re- 
fund of 1.5%—41 for, 15 against. 

3. Remittance of U.S. gasoline 
taxes by distributor instead of sup- 
plier--35 for, 40 against. 


New Propane Busses Ordered 


KENT, Ohio—Chicago Transit Au- 
thority has placed an order with Twin 
Coach Co. here for 100 propane-fueled 
busses of 51-passenger capacity. Chi- 
cago will have 650 vehicles in its 
propane fleet when the new busses 
are delivered. 


Farm Use of Oil on Rise 


BOSTON — Total horsepower on 
U. S. farms today, represented by 
tractors, trucks and various engines, 
is about double that used in the na- 
tion’s factories, President E, L. Shea 
of Ethyl Corp. told the Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution Oct, 21. Four 
million tractors have taken the place 
of 18 million horses and mules on 
farms, he said. 


In railroad transportation field, Mr. 
Shea noted, Diesel locomotives now 
handle more than 70% of passenger 
service and about 65% of freight ser- 
vice in U. S. and these percentages 
are continuing to climb each year. 
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Now Trucks Move Out Fast 


$56,000 IN CONCRETE was laid for Toledo terminal truck yard, which has plenty of room for parking and maneuvering. One- 
way traffic flow is from left to right in picture, with entrance just to left of main office building 


Before They Had to Wait Hours 


NINE RIGS are visible in this view of former loading rack at Sohio’s Toledo refinery, now replaced by racks at new terminal. 
Besides its inability to load trucks quickly, rack was unsatisfactory because of dangerous location under main power and steam 
lines to refinery 
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New Terminal Ends Distribution 


Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) opened a new terminal in Toledo, Ohio, 


this year. 


It is a modern plant, supplied by pipe line, and having many 
of the latest and most efficient design features. This article de- 


scribes them. 


But behind the building of the terminal is a story of what hap- 
pens to oil facilities that remain unchanged as demand keeps grow- 
ing. It is an experience familiar to oil marketers, and one that 
will be repeated many times in the years ahead, as the public de- 


mands more and more petroleum. 


What Sohio did when time caught up with its distribution oper- 
ation in Toledo was a big undertaking. But the marketing principles 
involved apply directly to the operations of the smallest jobber or 


consignee. 


* 


By JOHN BARTON 
NPN Staff Writer 


Sohio built an 85,000-bbl. terminal 
in Toledo for three main reasons: 


1. Its old facilities were losing a 
race with demand. The time was ap- 
proaching when they could no longer 
distribute enough product to meet 
customers’ needs. 

2. The principal gasoline supply 
point was dangerous from a fire and 
accident standpoint. 


3. Distribution costs were getting 
too high. 

Sohio had no small probiem on its 
hands. The Toledo Division supplies 
a 10-county area in northwest Ohio 
and accounts for 11% of the com- 
pany’s total sales volume. It provides 
product for 15 bulk plants, 445 serv- 
ice stations, and 12,000 oil heat cus- 
tomers. 

The job the new terminal took over 
last March was to supply six products 
—regular and premium gasoline, Nos. 
1, 2 and 4-A fuel oils, and Diesel fuel. 
Formerly, these products came from 
two sources—a truck rack at Sohio’s 
21,000 b/d Toledo refinery, and a 
fuel oil bulk plant within the Toledo 
city limits. From a distribution stand- 
point, both were in trouble. 


The Long Wait—A common sight 
at the loading rack near the refinery 
was a line of transports and double 
bottoms waiting for gasoline. The 
rack could handle only one or two 
rigs at a time. It was so inadequate 
during rush periods that waiting time 
on occasion stretched to eight to 11 
hours. There had been as many as 
22 double bottoms bumper-to-bumper 
at the :ack (including both Sohio 
trucks and outside carriers). 


To make matters worse, the dis- 
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patcher’s office at the refinery was 
small and cramped, with three over- 
worked telephones. Truck drivers 
coming in at each loading added to 
the confusion. 


But more than this, the company 
was worried about fire. The rack was 
located under the main power and 
steam lines to the refinery. Thus a 
blaze at the rack might put the re- 
finery out of commission. A second 
hazard was that the crowded load- 
ing rack operation might interfere 
with equipment coming in to fight a 
fire at the refinery itself. Finally, 
trucks from the rack had to cross 
two railroads to reach delivery points 
in Toledo. Since these tracks carried 


Bottlenecks 


130 trains a day, they were a con- 
stant accident threat. 


Almost as Bad—At the fuel oil 
plant on High Street in the city, the 
situation was not much better. The 
loading rack there could take only 
two tank trucks at a time, with load- 
ing at a 100 g.p.m. rate. Storage ca- 
pacity wag barely adequate—about 
6,300 bbls. of light fuels and about 
800 bbls. of gasoline. These products 
had to be trucked from the refinery. 

The High Street office (headquar- 
ters for the Toledo Division) was un- 
satisfactory because operations were 
scattered. Here also, the truck drivers 
had to leave their trucks to visit the 
dispatcher’s desk. 

It all added up to loss of time and 
money—plus the danger of disaster. 
And it was clear that future demand 
increases would only compound the 
division’s supply troubles, eventually 
making it impossible to do the job 
at any cost. 

So the company started to work 
on a new terminal. 

The Gains—It has the following ad- 
vantages over the old facilities: 

1. Greater throughput. The new 
plant can load eight transports, or 14 
tank trucks, simultaneously. In July 
of this year, the Toledo Division had 
the highest gallons-per-hour delivery 
rate of any Sohio division, and offi- 
cials are no longer concerned about 
meeting demand. 


2. More safety. Hazards at the re- 


LOADING RACK at Toledo terminal has (1) safety rail with shut-off buttons for 
pump motors, (2) narrow through in pavement to catch grease and spillage, (3) four- 


inch loading arms with 650-750 g.p.m. flow. 


Storage tanks in background will be 


painted after mill-scale drops 
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finery rack (no longer used) have 


been eliminated. 

3. Faster truck loading. Formerly, 
trucks took an average of 35 minutes 
in the yard while the driver got in- 
structions, loaded up and handled 
paper-work. That has been cut to 15 
minutes. (Using a truck operating 
cost of $4.50 an hour, it means a 
saving of more than $1.50 per trip.) 
The new rack meters and loads at a 
rate of 650-750 g.p.m. 


4. Shorter delivery runs. When 
Sohio men speak of the central loca- 
tion of their new terminal, they’re 
not just talking in general terms. 
The plant is only one mile from the 
center of the division’s distribution 
area. And the pipe line supply cuts 
out truck runs from the- refinery. 

5. Fewer man-hours for truck 
drivers. 

6. Less traffic congestion. Located 
on an open road five miles from 
downtown Toledo, the plant has few 
of the traffic slowdowns frequent at 
the old High Street site. And its large 
truck yard has plenty of room for 
parking and maneuvering. 

7. More storage capacity. 

8. More efficient office organization. 

9. Better working conditions. 

10. Room to expand. 


How Job Was Done — These im- 
provements didn’t just happen. To 
begin, economic studies to justify 
building a new terminal were made 
by the operations department, headed 
by Dean Henderson (since named 
Sohio’s distribution and automotive 


ae 


REMOTE REGISTERS in control bay of terminal office record flow through meters 


manager). Assisted by Ellsworth 
Ball, he considered safety, site cost, 
truck mileage, local traffic patterns, 
and other factors. 

Sohio’s A. B. Carmitchel supervised 
the design and construction of the 
terminal itself, which took one year 
to build. In this work, he was aided 
by Charles Gardiner, by sales depart- 
ment employes who examined ter- 
minals of other companies from Bos- 
ton to Houston, and by outside spe- 
cialists. 


A company official summed up 
Sohio’s approach by commenting, 
“We devoted a lot of thought to 
design, So that the right way is the 
easy way—so that the path of least 
resistance is the best way.” Informa- 
tion on the local market and the 
Toledo division’s problems was sup- 
plied by R. G. Tracy, the division 
manager. 

And the transportation department, 
with its sights on lower supply costs, 
studied the economics of laying a re- 
finery-to-terminal pipe line. It plan- 
ned the route, surveyed and bought 
the right of way, and supervised the 
design and construction of a 15-mile, 
six-inch pipe line. This is the sole 
source of product supply to the term- 
inal. 

Result: A new plant and pipe line 
that cured most of the old head 
aches. Total cost: $1,300,000. Some 
details: 


Truck Dispatching The triple 


goal of terminal truck operations is 
stated by the company this way: 





on loading rack. Protruding bay allows dispatcher full view of yard. Glass is tinted 
to cut glare 
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“We want the facility to let us load 
trucks in the shortest possible yard 
time, but we want safety and control 
of stocks at the same time.” 


Upon entering the yard, all trucks 
are warned by a large red sign to 
stop at the dispatcher’s window for 
loading rack instructions, which are 
given them by loud speaker. Once in 
position at the rack, drivers put 
money and invoices from their previ- 
ous trip into message cylinders and 
send them by pneumatic tube to the 
office. Special envelopes, one for 
papers and one for money, are used 
for this. They are placed in a safe 
immediately upon reaching the office. 


The dispatcher controls pumping 
from the office. No product can be 
loaded until he pushes a button for 
the right product and loading arm. 
After the truck is filled, he sends 
out by vacuum tube a printed meter 
slip showing the amount loaded, for 
the driver’s signature. He can give 
drivers their delivery instructions 
over a two-way intercom between the 
office and rack. 


The system allows the driver to load 
and leave for his next trip without 
entering the office. 


Because of increased loading speed 
and shorter delivery runs, the termi- 
nal has reduced truck man-hours and 
the number of drivers needed. But 
fortunately the company has not had 
to lay off any drivers, since normal 
turnover reduced the driver crew. 
They will number between 60 and 70 
during the busy heating oil season. 


Loading Rack—The terminal’s truck 
loading rate is one of the fastest 
in the country. It has 25 loading 
arms, the larger of which deliver 
product at the rate of 650-750 g.p.m. 
each. 


With two exceptions, all loading 
arms aie 4-inch, with 6-inch meters. 
The other two are 3-inch arms, with 
4-inch meters. This use of “oversize” 
meters allows capacity flow through 
the spout, Pumps, located in the tank 
yard, are 20 and 25 h.p. Other fea- 
tures of the loading rack are: 


—Flow valve on the loading arm 
is operated by foot. This means the 
driver can stand comfortably erect 
when loading, instead of crouching 
down at the dome, and where he must 
breathe concentrated fumes. 


—The rack has no catwalk or 
stairs. Drivers climb their trucks in 
all cases. 

—Trucks are grounded with wire 
reel clips. 

—In the pavement under each truck 
spot there is a grating te catch spil- 
lage and grease drippings from trucks. 
These troughs drain to separator 
tanks. 


Metered Loading — By introducing 
meter loading at the truck rack (not 
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MONEY AND INVOICES from previous run are stuffed into 
vacuum tube cylinder by driver as he talks to dispatcher over 


two-way intercom 


previously used at company plants) 
Sohio has saved both loading time 
and product. 

The truck driver now fills compart- 
ments at full pump speed until the 
meter tells him capacity has been 
reached. This eliminates the former 
delay in topping off (which requirea 
drivers to watch the manhole, and 
slow pumping to a trickle as product 
neared the compartment marker.) 

Avoiding spillage in filling by meter 
obviously requires that a driver know 
how much product, if any, is in 
each compartment before loading 
starts. 

However, this is a minor problem 
at the terminal, since trucks rarely 
return to the rack with product. But 
if one does, the driver loads by 
marker. 

Sohio points out that use of meters 
also saves product— by preventing 
overloading. The company noteg that 
drivers filling by marker “almost 
always” put in a little extra. This is 
because it is hard to hit the marker 
exactly, and drivers want to make 
sure they are not underloaded. 


Truck Facilities — Tank trucks, 
transports and double bottoms using 
the terminal are parked outdoors in 
the drive area all year long. 

For warming up truck engines in 
cold weather there is a row of 21 
dual “hothead” connections—enough 
for plugging in 42 engine preheaters. 
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printer on pump. 


These can be set by a timing device 
to start heating an engine at a spec- 
ified hour. 

The truck maintenance shop is 
located at the High Street bulk plant, 
with two service trucks available for 
on-the-road trouble calls. 


Room to Breathe—In its policy 
of making truck operations more ef- 
ficient, Sohio d.d not forget the driver. 

In place of a crowded 8 x 10 ft. 
building at the refinery, the new 
terminal has a large “drivers’ room” 
equipped with tables for eating and 
paperwork, a _ telephone, intercom, 
cabinets for tool boxes, bulletin- 
schedule board, and a city street map. 
Across the hall is a four-shower wash 
room, and a locker room for 100 men. 


To insure careful use of heating oil 





Finding Winter Drivers 


Sohio’s Toledo Division has 
been able to get extra tank 
truck drivers for the fuel oil 
rush in winter by recruiting 
from three groups of men: 

1. Farmers looking for work 
to take up the winter slack. 

2. Railroad crews, whose 
maintenance work is cut back 
in cold weather. 

3. Crews of Great Lakes ships 
idled when the lakes freeze. 











SERVICE ISLAND for trucks is near yard exit. 
consumption check on trucks is provided by means of ticket 
Island also supplies air, water, motor oil 


Gasoline 


service tools, the company assigns 
each tank truck driver a personal tool 
kit, protected by padlock. 

In preparing truck drivers for the 
often-difficult change from an old 
system to a new one, Sohio had truck 
drivers accompany officials on visits 
to other terminals. The cimpany also 
held orientation meetings to exp!ain 
what was being done, and why. Driv- 
ers were shown the connection be- 
tween proper use of facilities and 
rising employe wages. Today, a com- 
pany executive says, drivers “are 
doing the job.” 


Supply Clearing House — Business 
offices in the building are less 
cramped and better organized than 
at the High Street location. 

The terminal office, always open, 
now handles orders and billing for 
the entire Toledo Division. In addi- 
tion to routing oil products stored at 
the terminal, the office takes service 
station orders for TBA. However, 
these items are supplied from Sohio’s 
TBA warehouse in Toledo, one of the 
two in the state. The other is in 
Cleveland. The office has the divi- 
sion’s degree day files, and handles 
about 108 truck routes on space heat- 
ing alone. 

Employe parking facilities for 150 
cars are just outside the truck area. 


Storage Capacity—The new termi- 
nal can store 85,000 bbls. of products 
in nine tanks, broken down this way: 
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Regular gasoline (30,000 bbls.); pre- 
mium gasoline (20,000 bbls.); No. 1- 
kerosine (15,000 bbls.); No. 2 (10,000 
bbis.); No. 4-A fuel oil, a bit lighter 
than No. 4 (5,000 bbls.); and Diesel 
fuel (5,000 bbls.) 

The High Street plant is still be- 
ing used for tank truck and drum 
distribution of products not handled 
at the terminal. 

Stock Control—Each day, storage 
tank inventory is taken by eye level 
visible gauge. Monthly, and before 
and after every pipe line delivery, 


the tanks are 
checked for water. 

Because one pipe line carries all six 
products stored at the terminal, the 
company draws off 3,000-gal. cuts 
between products to prevent contami- 
nation. This “mixed” product is run 
to slop tanks, and is regularly trucked 
back to the refinery. 

A tool room is provided in the 
office building for a maintenance man, 
who is on duty five days a week. 

Fire Protection—Fire alarm buttons, 
located on each loading rack island 


tape-gauged and 





. 4 MODEL NO. 906 
TOKHEIM POWER PACK PUMP 
with Register, Totalizer and Ticket Printer 
This fanious Tokheim unit is ideal for tank trucks 





QUICK FEATURES 





at ground level, stop all pump motors 
and start a siren on the office build- 
ing. Water and foam outlets are 
placed near the loading rack, near 
the truck parking area and on the 
storage dikes. Pressure for the sys- 
tem is supplied by a Chrysler marine 
engine in a pump house, which has 
an outside connection for hooking up 
pumps of the local fire department. 
Foam lines run to the cone roof stor- 
age tanks. 

To reduce spark hazard, all switches 
for product pumps are located in a 
switch room in the main building, in- 
stead of in the tank yard. 

Other Plants Too—dActually, the 
Toledo terminal is only one of three 
the company has completed this year. 
The other two are somewhat smaller 
plants at Columbus and Lima. For 
the future, new terminals of the same 
type are planned for Cleveland and 
Youngstown. And some of the de- 
Sign features are being used in re- 
vamp:ng important bulk plants, such 
as those at Canton and Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 


Natural Gas Shows Gains 
In Sales and Production 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—Marketed produc- 


tion of natural gas in the U. S. 
climbed to 7,457,359 million cu. ft. in 
1951 from 6,282,060 million in 1950, 
with Texas, Louisiana and New Mex- 
ico accounting for 82% of the in- 
crease, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

The report also showed: 

Consumption of gas in 1951 in- 
creased to 7,102,562 million cu. ft. 


‘from 6,026,404 million in 1950. North 


Carolina, South Carolina, Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire received 
natural gas for the first time. Aside 
from Tex.s, California and New York 
showed the largest increases in con- 
sumption. In each case the increase 
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@Equipped with Register, 
Totalizer and Ticket Print- 
er (optional). 


resulted primarily from completion of 
interstate pipe lines. 

Quantities consumed by various 
classes of consumers in 1951 and the 
change compared with 1950 are as 
follows: Residential, 1,474,725 mil- 
lion cu. ft (+23%); commercial, 464,- 
309 (4.20%); field, 1,441,870 (421%); 
petroleum refineries, 537,774 
(+18%); other industrial, 3,183,884 
(+14%). 

Average value of natural gas at 
the wellhead rose from 6.5c per Mcf 
to 7.3c in 1951. This is the “sharp- 
est rise” in average value recorded 
during one year. 

The number of residential consum- 
ers of natural gas increased by 4.5 
million to 21.4 million. Half of this 
increase was in the number of con- 
sumers of mixed gas, primarily in 
New York. The number of commer- 
cial consumers increased by 300,000 
to 1.6 million. 


carrying split loads. Used along with your present 
pumping equipment, it meets state requirements re- 
garding dispensing equipment and offers a big sav- 
ing to the operator. 

Power Pack is also useful and very economical as 
the sole dispensing unit for trucks carrying single 
loads. Ticket printer (optional) furnishes customer 
with an accurate record of fuel delivered. 

Powered by a 1% HP gasoline engine, it dispenses 
up to 20 gallons per minute and will deliver 10,000 
gallons of fuel on a gallon of gasoline. Equipped 
with the same rotary pumping unit and meter used 
in the famous Tokheim gasoline pump, it requires 
very little attention and gives years of dependable 
service. For economical delivery from tank trucks 
or for special use at bulk plants or fuel depots, 
choose a Tokheim Power Pack Pump. 


Write factory for bulletin and prices. 


@ High-vacuum rotary gear- 
type pump dispenses up to 
20 gall per minut 

@ Economical 1/%2 HP gaso- 
line engine delivers 10,000 
gallons of fuel per gallon 
of gasoline used. 





@Pump, meter and engine 
are securely mounted on a 
rigid, welded steef frame; 
covered by streamlined 
metal housing. 


@ Installation easy and eco- 
nomical. 


@ Moderately priced. 








—— 
OKHEIM 


COMPARE THE VALUE 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CO. 


Genero! Products Division 
1650 WABASH AVE., FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
Factory Branch: 1309 Howard St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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OIL SAMPLES are poured into test tubes, placed in hot water bath shown at right, 
and later placed four at a time in high-speed centrifuge 


Jobber Tests Customer Lubes 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Foresight, imagination and plan- 
ning are paying off in dividends for 
Donald J. Mathers, youthful oil job- 
ber in the Iron Range country of 
Northeastern Minnesota, who saw 
an opportunity for providing a unioue 
service for mining companies and 
contractors and then proceeded to do 
something about it. 


Mr. Mathers has marketed “R.P. 
M.” motor oils and greases in the 
Arrowhead Country since sounding 
the Mathers Oil Co. of Duluth and 
Virginia, Minn. in 1947. During his 
contacts with mining companies and 
contractors to whom he was selling 
oil, Mr. Mathers learned that they 
were losing thousands of dollars each 
year through unexpected breakdowns 
and excessive maintenance cocts of 
the huge pieces of Dieselized equip- 
ment which are necessary for this 
rugged work. 


From this discovery sprang an idea 
—the establichment of a laboratory 
in which oil samples from each Die- 
sel motor would be tested regularly 
as a means of detecting potential 
mechanical breakdowns before they 
became an actuality. 

The Beginning—The result was 
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that in September, 1951, Mr. Mathers 
and Peter E. Bye, Sr., who for many 
years served as head technician in 
the laboratory of the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., established the Northern 
Testing Laboratory; Inc., at Chis- 
holm, Minn., 75 miles northwest of 
Duluth. They now make daily oil 
tests on some 600 pieces of Dieselized 
equipment operated by seven mining 
companies and several contractors. 


Many types of gigantic vehicles 
are needed in mining iron ore, and 
Nor‘hern Tecting Laboratory ser- 
vices each of them. Included are 
1,000-2,000 h.p. Dierel electric loco- 
motives, 300-400 h.p. 30-ton trucks, 
15-20 ton tractors, Diesel cranes, 
road patrols, shovels, service trucks, 
compressors, etc. 


Most of the equipment is used 
seven days a week, 24 hours per day, 
but the operating perconnel changes 
frequently because the men work a 
40-hour week. As a result of this 
constant re-shuffling of operating 
personne!, an efficient control method 
is needed to eliminate the mixing of 
lubricants and insure the correct ap- 
plication and renewal of lubricants 
when required. 


Another problem facing the mining 
companies is the conditions under 


which the equipment is used. Most 
of it is started and operates outside 
in sun, rain, snow and ice, in tem- 
peratures ranging from 100 degrees 
in the summer to 40 degrees below 
zero in the win‘er. 

Goals of Lab—It was to overcome 
these problems that the lab was or- 
ganized. The goals of its oil analysis 
service are: 

1. Reduce engine maintenance 
costs. 

2. Make the Diesel equipment 
available for more work hours. 

3. Provide a sound basis for a 
preventative maintenance pro- 
gram. 

Three ounce camples of the oil are 
collected daily by a pickup truck 
equipped with bottle racks. The sam- 
ples are withdrawn from the vehicles 
chortly before the truck arrives by a 
mining company employe using a 
specially built suction pump. Each 
bottle bears a small sticker contain- 
ing such information as the vehicle, 
SAE oil, date, hours operated and 
quarts added. 


Testing Samples—Once back in 
the laboratory, the samples are put 
into individual test tubes and mixed 
50% with benzol, which acts as a 
coagulate and more readily permits 
the separation of foreign materials 
when the tubes are placed under cen- 
trifugal force. 

Four samples at a time are placed 
in the high speed centrifuge for 12 
minute intervals. There they are 
whirled about at the rate of 6,000 
r.p.m.. or 1,000 timaes the force of 
gravity. This throws the foreign 
materials into the bottom tip of the 
test tube where readings may be 
taken to determine the amount of 
contaminant. The reading on con- 
tamination and other physical incpec- 
tion determine whether unusual fac- 
tors are present. If they are, further 
tests are made. By determining the 
type of contaminant present in the 
oil, the laboratory technicians are 
able to ascertain what might be hap- 
pening to the motor to cause trouble. 


Spotting Trouble—By their anal- 
yses. of the oil samples, the techni- 
cians can estimate clocely such fac- 
tors as whether correct jacket and 
oil temperatures are being main- 
tained; whether wear is taking place; 
whether dirt is getting into the en- 
gine; whether there is a water or 
fuel leak; whether bearing corrosion 
is possible; whether oil filtration is 
effective; whether engine oil needs 
changing; whether dilution is tak- 
ing place and at what rate; and 
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SAE NUMBER of oil sample is determined by Peter E. Bye on 

viscosimeter. In center is a balance for weighing oil contam- 

inants. At left is Ph machine for checking acid content of oil 
sample 


AFTER REMOVAL from centrifuge, oil sample is inspected, 
and further analysis is made of sample if necessary 


whether certain mechanical failures 
have taken place or are occurring. 

In determining the cause of poor 
engine operation, the technicians 
often find it is a small matter, such 
as clogged injectors, loose fuel lines, 
faulty fuel pumps, poor air cleaner 
service, or even high sulfur fuel, and 
oil line, or pan leaks. Mr. Mathers 
pointed out that the time needed to 
repair small troubles is much less 
than having an engine torn down for 
a major overhauling job. 

All in all, the Northern Testing 
Laboratury is equipped to perform 
more than a dozen different tests on 
motor oils. These include API 
gravity viscosity at 210 degrees, 
carbon residue, ash, dilution, water, 
sediment, viscosity at 100 degrees, 
corrosion, flach point, fire point, pour 
point and color. 


Record Keeping—At the labora- 
tory, a daily, running record is kept 


of the results of the analysis on each 
sample of oil from each engine. If 
the tests prove that a dangerous en- 
gine situation is developing, such as 
excessive dilution, the laboratory im- 
mediately telephones the customer to 
report the condition and recommend 
what should be done to the engine 
to correct it. 


The daily record consists of a card 
for each engine on which are noted 
such factors as viscosity, sediment, 
Ph. factor, hours on oil, hours on fil- 
ter, total hours on engine to date, 
quarts added, and SAE oil (new). 
At the bottom of the card is a space 
for remarks. 

At the end of the month, the labo- 
ratory makes a detailed, written re- 
port on each engine, telling what 
mechanical repairs were done at the 
laboratory’s recommendation, the 
savings reculting to the customer 
from carrying out these suggestions, 





Customer __ on 
Brond of lube oil 
MONTH 
VISCOSITY 
SEDIMENT 
Ph FACTOR 
HRS. ON OlL 
HRS. ON FILTER 
TOTAL HRS. ON 
ENGINE TO DATE 
QTS. ADDED 


- Location 


Type Filter 
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Vehicle No. 
Type Engine 


















DAILY REPORT FORM used by Mathers Oil Co.’s laboratory to record analyses of 
oil samples 


and the operating trend of the en- 
gine. 


Sample Report—Following is a 
typical example of such a monthly 
report: 

“Cat (caterpillar tractor) No. 2— 
Engine condition excellent except that 
on May 16 we phoned to report con- 
siderable reddish colored sediment in 
processed oil sample. It appears to 
be air dirt and after a check of air 
intake system and pre-cleaner they 
were to change oil and filters. Since 
then none has been found in other 
samples. Hours on oil and filter 
change at time of that change to- 
taled 303. 


“Hours on engine (May 30 


estimated) 2,201 
“Hours on oil and filter 
change (estimated) 188 
“2 oil changes savings 16 
gals. x .62 $10.32 
“2 filter change savings at 
$3.60 ye 7.20 
$17.52” 


The report for this particular com- 
pany covered 25 vehicles and, accord- 
ing to the laboratory estimates, re- 
sulted in a total saving of $809.14 
during the month, less the cost of 
analysis service, in oil and filter 
changes that otherwise would have 
been necessary. 

Mr. Mathers said that before the 
controlled service program was in- 
augurated, oil in the heavy duty mo- 
tors was changed at about every 100 
hours. As a result of the daily tests, 
the drain period in some caces has 
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jumped to 1,600 hours. Oil in Diesel 
locomotives formerly was drained at 
the end of 35,000 miles. Now, under 
controlléd. inspection, they often run 
150,000°miles before an oil change is 
required. 


Company Operations—The Mathers 
Oil Co. distributes lubricating oils 
and. greases throughout northern 
Minnesota, Wicconsin and Michigan, 
mostly to commercial consumers. In 
1948, a year after he founded the 
company, Mr. Mathers constructed 
a lube oil drumming plant at Vir- 
ginia which enabled him to cut oper- 
ating costs considerably by taking 
advantage of tank car freight rates. 


Before the drumming plant was 
erected, his shipments of oil arrived 
in barrels and drums. After the plant 
was built, he started shipping the oil 
by tank car from Chicago at consider- 
ably lower freight rates. The drum- 
ming plant also has a cleaning and 
painting department in which the 
used containers are renovated. Mr. 
Mathers uses each container an aver- 
age of 14 times, as compared with 
the normal five or six uses. 


In 1951, the company distributed 
more than 200,000 gals. of lube oils 
and almost 100,000 Ibs. of grease, an 
increase of 1,100% over the first 
year’s operation. 


NEW LABORATORY and material handling building shown in this architect's drawing 
is now being built by Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp., Kansas City 


Battenfeld Adds New Lab, Material Handling Plant 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Construction 
of a new laboratory and material 
handling building should be com- 
pleted here this fall by Battenfeld 
Grease & Oil Corp., according to A. J. 
Daniel, president. 

Made of concrete and steel, the 
two-story building will be located 
immediately south of the company’s 
present plant. On the second floor 
will be a research laboratory, a 
grease control laboratory, offices and 
a conference room. Laboratory equip- 


ment is all new. Battenfeld has had 
an increasing work load in its present 
laboratories. 

The unloading dock for the mate- 
rial handling section will be large 
enough to take two large trailer 
trucks. This will allow unloading of 
raw materials at the head of the 
production line. A “streamlined” 
production system will move products 
through the plant to the shipping 
dock. 





Easy Ingress and Egress Draw Customers to New Station 


Engineered lighting and eye-catching design are keep- 
ing gallonage high at Arrow Petroleum Co.’s new service 
station on Chicago’s northwest side. 


The station pumps more than 1,000 gals. of gasoline 
daily even though it is located on a secondary street one 
block away from a heavily traveled through route. Dur- 
ing the grand opening in June, cars were lined up for 
more than a block in each direction when favors and soft 


drinks were given away with each purchase. 

Arrow’s management says ease of ingress and egress 
partially account for the station’s sustained high gallon- 
age although it is in a residential neighborhood of small 
homes, The main street entrance has two 45’ approaches 
and there is one 50’ approach on a side street. 

Station has eight pumps in what the company calls a 
semi multi-pump layout. The large billboards are used to 
advertise fuel oils and burner service as well as gasoline. 


OPEN APPEARANCE draws customers to this new Arrow Petroleum station 
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Dr. William J. 
McGill is the new 
general manager 
of industrial and 
public relations 
for Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana). He 
formerly was as- 
sistant general 
manager of man- 
ufacturing. In his 
new position, Dr. 
McGill will super- — 
vise and co-ordi- Dr. McGill 
nate the indus- 
trial relations and public relations 
departments. He also will co-ordinate 
related activities of the advertising 
department of the company. He will 
report directly to the chairman of 
the board and attend management 
conferences. 
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RE-ELECTED OFFICERS of Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn. are (left to right) The functions of the departments 
Emmett Farmer, Camby, treasurer; Francis J. Schuster, Indianapolis, president; and involved in the new set up and their 
Robert R. Moore, Indianapolis, secretary. Ill when picture was taken was Russell present direction continues’ un- 

Williams, Jr., Indianapolis, vice president changed. Herman L. Boyle is direc- 
tor of industrial relations and Con- 
ger Reynolds is director of public 
relations. 

Dr. McGill’s place in the manufac- 
turing department will be taken by 
J. CC. Ducommun, promoted from 
manager of Standard’s refinery at 
Whiting, Ind. A. F. Endres, now gen- 
eral superintendent, will become man- 
ager at Whiting, and A. H. Hayes 
will move up to general cuperintend- 
ent from assistant general superin- 


tendent. 
. * - 


Another major oil company man 
who has joined the ranks of Inde- 
pendent jobbers is C. Richard (Dick) 
Shannon, who has purchased an in- 
terest in the Paul Harris, Distributor, 
Estate, an Atlantic Refining Co. job- 





troleum Assn. at recent annual convention. They are (left to right) Morris Parker, ber in Laurenburg, N. C. Mr. Shan- 
South Bend; George E. Young, Shelbyville; Fred Wilder, Boonville; and Joe Lassus, Jr., non had been Atlantic’s field repre- 
Fort Wayne sentative in North Carolina for the 


past two years. His father is an At- 
lantic jobber in Virginia, and his 
wife is the sister of DeWitt Plyler, 
Shell jobber in Lancaster, S. C. 

Mr. Shannon has moved to Lauren- 
burg to take up his new business. 


Louis V. Cassaday was named 
president of Lomita Gasoline Co., a 
eubsidiary of Standard of California, 
this week, succeeding H. G. Judd, 
treasurer of the parent company. Mr. 
Cassaday has been with the company 
since 1924 and has seen its develop- 
ment to present day capacity of 2,619 
b/d in two plants. Other . officers 
announced at the same time were 

* board chairman J. E. Toussaint who 
CONFERENCE between R. J. Rogers, Indianapolis, (right), newly elected director Gaitfornia's “profac'ne department, 
of the Indiana Independent Petroleum Assn., confers with three board members who ; ” 


7 and vice* rman Thomas L. Tag- 
were re-elected, (left to right) Albert Russell, Indianapolis; Charles Gerber, Jr., Can- gart, manager of its natural gasoline 
nelton; and Glen Robinson, Marion department. 
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Head of Oil Credit Men Grew Up on Statistics 


RICHARD WEILER, left, new president American Petroleum 
Credit Assn. is congratulated by retiring president J. A. Walker 


New president of the American Petroleum Credit 
Assn. is Richard W. Weiler, assistant treasurer of 
The Texas Co., New York. He has previously served 
the association as vice president and as director, 
and in various committee activities. He succeeds 
J. A. Walker, Standard of California, San Francisco. 

An alumnus of the old Indian Refining Co., Mr. 
Weiler is a Hoosier by birth, and his home town 


is Vincennes, Ind. He developed an early interest 
during his school years in statistical work, and in 
fact had the desire upon his graduation from the 
University of Indiana to continue his studies at the 
Harvard School of Business Administration. 
Circumstances not permitting this, Mr. Weiler 
applied for a job in the accounting department of 
the Indian Refining Co. in nearby Lawrenceville, 
where he worked for a time until some mass lay- 
offs caused him to be transferred to a job in a 
service station. He spent enough time in various 
stations to learn how they operate, but events soon 
made it possibie for him to take a job in the Indian 
Refining credit department. Eventually he became 
Indian’s credit manager, and held the post until 
the business was sold to The Texas Co. in 1931. 


With The Texas Co., Mr. Weiler went first to 
the division office at Indianapolis, and later to Chi- 
cago. He was then made division credit manager 
at Denver, which post he filled until World War II. 
After a term of service with the Navy in the South 
Pacific, he went back to Denver. 

He was transferred east in 1946 and made divi- 
sion credit manager of Texaco’s New York divi- 
sion. He became an assistant treasurer of The 
Texas Co. in 1951. He is a past chairman of the 
petroleum division of the New York Assn. of Credit 
Men, but beyond that confesses to no other outside 
interests, or even hobbies, except golfing and bowl- 
ing. 

In other years Mr. Weiler enjoyed hunting and 
still owns several guns. He now finds it difficult 
to get out of New York for a hunting trip. Un- 
married. he makes his home at the New York Ath- 
letic Club. 





COMING MEETINGS ogo Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 


lors Independent Ol1 Jobbers Assn., Savery 


J. B. Pendleton, former agent for 
Sinclair Refining at Boscobel, Wis., 


NOVEMBER Hotel, Des Moines, 


Society of Automotive Engineers, Diesel engine 
meeting, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 3-4. 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Inc., Paxton 
Hotel, Omaha, Nebr., y. 4-5. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, national fuels 
and lubricants meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Nov. 6-7. 

National Oi) Jobbers Council, annual meeting, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-10. 

Ol Industry Information Committee, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-13. 

Petroleum Institute, annual meeting, 

Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer House, 

Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 
Ol] Deal 


ers’ Assn, of A , annual meet- 


rkansas 
ing, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark., Nov. 
17-18. 
Ol Industry TBA Group, Chase-Park Plaza 
Hoteis, St. Louis, Nov. 17-18. 
DECEMBER 
mterstate Oil Compact Commission, annual 
meeting, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kansas, Dec. 
5-6. 


Tennessee Oil Men’s Assn., Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 14-16. 


1953 
JANUARY 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 27th an- 
nual convention and trade show, Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Jan. 7-8. 

North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., annual] meet- 
ing, Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 21. 
ational Council of Private Motor Truck Own- 
ers, Inc,, Statler Hotel, Detroit, Jan. 22-23. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 22-23. 

Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., annual 
meeting, Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga., Jan, 23-24. 

Truck Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Inc., Edge- 
water Gulf Hotel, Edgewater Park, Mics., 
Jan, 26-28 

FEBRUARY 

Missouri Petroleum Assn., President Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 5-7. 

American Petroleum Institute, Lubrication 


OCTOBER 29, 1952 


Iowa, Feb. 18-19. 

Oll industry TBA Group, West Coast Division, 
second annual meeting, Whitcomb Hotel, San 
Francisco, Feb. 24, 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annual convention, 
S:nroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 25- 
26. 


MARCH 
American Society for Testing Materials, spring 
meeting and committee week, Detroit, March 


Illinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, March 10-12. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., annua! con- 
vention and marketing exposition, Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, March 17-19. 

Texas Oil Jobbers Assn., annual convention and 
exhibit, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 
March 19-21. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., annual 
meeting, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 
March 23-25. 

4 APRIL 

National Petroleum Assn., 
April 15-17. 

National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., Boca 
Raton Club, Boca Raton, Fla., April 16-19. 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Transportation, products pipeline conference, 
20-22. Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo., April 
0- 


dent Petrol 


Cleveland, Ohio, 





Assn. of America, St. 
Louis, Mo., “April 27-28. 


MAY 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, May 3-6. 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
mid-year meeting, Baker Hotel, Dal- 
, May 4-5. 
Pennsylvania Petroleum Assn., Bedford Springs 
Hotel, Bedford, Pa., May 10-12. 
American Petroleum’ Institute, Lubrication 
Committee, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., May 11-13. 
Petroleum E. 


, Tulsa, 
Okla., May 14-23. 


incorporated the Boscobel Oil Co. Oct. 
1 and is now distributing Sinclair 
products as a jobber. 


J. M. Yankoviak of Northwood Oil 
Co., Cheboygan, Mich., has started 
construction on a new service sta- 
tion in Mackinaw City. 
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of the Bismarck Hotel, Chicago. 











Here planning the banquet are these officers, left to right, A. F. Winn, chairman of the board 


(retired traffic manager, Skelly OiJ)); Ray R. Hooper, secretary (traffic manager, Cities Service, New York); P. G. Anderson, vice 
chairman of the board (traffic manager, Lion Oil, El Dorado); E. D. Sheffe, president (traffic manager, Esso Standard, New York); 
and Paul H. Kuhns, first vice president (trafiic manager, Continental Oil, Ponca City) 





CHARTER MEMBERS of the Providence, R. I. “Women in Oil” organization, are, left to right, seated: Dorothy E. Whittaker, 
American Oil, secretary; Grace B. Burns, Petroleum Heat and Power Co., president; Nancy L. Garrett, Esso Standard, vice presi- 
dent; Standing, Florence McLaughlin, Tide Water; Bertha U. Kelley, Cities Service; Carol S. Johnson, Sun Oil; Shirlie E. Tetley, 
Sun Oil; Rose Del Cioppio, Atlantic Refining; Margaret Miller, DeBlois Oil Co.; Marion H. Corbett, Gulf Oil; and Mildred M. 
Burgess, Socony-Vacuum 


Last week, H. G. Peterson took on 
his new job with Indiana Standard as 
assistant manager-consumer of the 
Huron, 8. D., sales field. He succeeds 
R. B. Matson, who has been trans- 
ferred to other duties. 

Mr. Petersen joined Standard in 
1939 as a clerk at La Crosse, Wis. 
In 1946 he was made aviation sales- 
man and in 1948 assistant sales man- 
ager at Minneapolis and sales man- 
ager at Joliet, Ill. Hé was promoted 
to the general office as sales man- 
ager in 1950. 
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A chemical appointment at Atlantic 
Refining Co. moves Alfred H. Milask 
from Charlotte, N. C., to Philadelphia 
as eastern sales manager of the com- 
pany’s chemical products sales. Mr. 
Milask joined Atlantic 13 years ago 
as a young chemistry graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania. After 
three years in a refinery, he joined 
the research and development depart- 
ment in Philadelphia as associate 
chemist, later was moved to his south- 
ern position as sales representative. 
He will be succeeded in Charlotte 


by Williard E. Smith, who has spent 
the past nine years in chemical re- 
search and sales engineering for the 
textile industry. 


Floyd F. Farnand, Farnand Oil Co., 
Waseca, Minn., has repainted all of 
his service stations and bulk plant. 

* . o 


John A. Hassey of Cities Service, 


’ Boston, has been re-elected treasurer 


of the Private Carrier Conference of 
the American Trucking Assn. 
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In the field 

or on the 

highway... 
Eaton 2: Speeds cut 
— hauling costs 


\ 


B, doubling the conventional number of 
gear ratios, Eaton 2-Speed Axles permit drivers to 
select the best ratio for every load and road con- 
dition. Whether hauling pipe over mud and ruts in 
the field or high-balling tankers over distribution 
routes, engines run in their most efficient speed 
range. This means less time in the shop, more time 
on the job, and thousands of additional miles of 
vehicle life. Eaton 2-Speeds last longer, too: positive 
lubrication at even lowest speeds is assured by 
Eaton’s exclusive forced-flow oiling system, and 
planetary gearing better distributes gear-tooth loads. 
Ask your dealer to tell you how these and other 


exclusive Eaton features can help you save time and Were 
Axle Division 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


money in either production or distribution. 


& PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves * Tappets » Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts * Jet 
Engine Parts « Rotor Pumps Motor Truck Axlese Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castingse Heater-Defroster Units* Snap Rings 
Springtitese Spring Washerse Cold Drawn Steele Stampingse Leaf and Coil Springs») Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 





PURE NEWS 


NOTES 


Items of interest to dealers, jobbers and distributors 
from The Pure Oil Company, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 








The most important news this month— 
and the most important thing to make 
a note of—is the non-political, 
non-partisan, "Get Out The Vote" 
drive sponsored ty The American 
Heritage Foundation. 


This campaign is aimed at 50 million 
eligible voters who didn't cast a 
ballot in 1948. And it says: "See 
you at the polls!" 


Pure Oil dealers are helping in the 
drive. They're spreading the idea by 


Be sure with Pure 


ew 


word of mouth. They're distributing 
free voting information tocklets 
printed as a public service by 

The Pure Oil Company. 

Yes—we at Pure Oil think it's 
important to preserve government for 
the people—by the people. And to 
keep America full of freedom. 


We also think it's important to win 
friends and build station traffic 
for our dealers. 


And we do it—every chance we get. 


Be sure to vote 





